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THE WEEK. 





THE first important Bill of the 
Session, that for the Disestablish- 
ment of the Welsh Church, 
was introduced by the Home 
Secretary in the House of Commons on Monday. 
Mr. Asquith’s sveech was a very brief one, as he 
refused to go over the ground he had traversed when 
introducing his Bill for the same purpose last year. 
But the very brevity of his introductory remarks 
seemed to give offence to the Opposition, and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, who delivered an inordinately 
long protest against the principle of Disestablishment, 
complained bitterly that the Home Secretary had 
not said more. This complaint was really the key- 
note to the policy of the Opposition. Their deter- 
mination to meet the Disestablishment Bill and the 
other measures of the Government with obstructive 
tactics has been made clear. There is not the 
smallest excuse for a prolonged debate on the first 
reading of any Bill. Such a debate is altogether 
contrary to Parliamentary precedent. The Irish 
Church Bill was read a first time before the dinner- 
hour on the day on which it was introduced. The 
Tories have claimed two full nights of debate for the 
same stage with the Welsh Bill. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





MINISTERS, under these circumstances, have acted 
wisely in taking the whole time of the House, with the 
exception of an evening sitting on Fridays and Wed- 
nesdays, for Government purposes. We sympathise 
with the private members who are, in consequence, de- 
prived of the opportunity of bringing forward the ques- 
tions in which they take a personal interest. But, after 
all, their claim to the time of the House is infinitely 
less than that of the Government, and no substantial 
wrong will be done to any individual member by the 
step now taken. If Ministers had not resorted to 
this measure they would have incurred the charge 
of being indifferent to the success of their own pro- 
gramme. That they will have to take other and 
more stringent steps for overcoming the factious 
opposition with which they are confronted is only 
tov certain, but in the first instance they have done 
well to take the greater part of the time of the 
House for public purposes. 


THERE is no denying the fact that both the debate 
on the Silver question on Tuesday evening and the de- 
cision of the Government to accept Mr. Everett’s mo- 





tion are, on the whole, disappointing, and that the Bi- 


metallists have extracted an encouragement from the 
adoption of the motion which is wholly unwarranted 
by the facts. The announcement made by the Ger- 
man Chancellor a fortnight ago was much less sub- 
stantial; yet it stimulated speculation in silver at 
once, and the prospect of another Monetary Con- 
ference will probably stimulate that movement still 
more. Of course,the masterly speech of theChancellor 
of the Exchequer, which was the only contribution to 
the debate of any value, made it perfectly clear that 
the country is not to be committed to Bimetallism, 
and that the Government will gladly further any 
increase in the use of silver as money which does not 
pledge us to that creed. As we said last week, it is 
highly probable that the question will soon have a 
merely academic interest again when China is opened 
up to Western commerce and adopts a civilised 
monetary system, and when the gold of South Africa 
and West Australia makes its influence felt in com- 
merce. Meanwhile, however, any hopes held out not 
only send up silver securities, which is a good thing, 
but help to stimulate silver production, which, in the 
present condition of affairs, is decidedly the reverse ; 
and so tend to bring about their own destruction. 





THE proceedings of the House of Commons on 
Thursday were very favourable to the Government. 
Sir William Harcourt carried his proposal for 
taking Tuesday evenings and a morning sitting on 
Friday by a majority of fifteen, despite the fact that 
every Conservative either paired or voted against 
the motion. After this piece of business had been 
disposed of the Welsh Church Bill was read a first 
time, and the House was thus fairly launched upon 
the labours of the session. 


To-pay the election of the new County Council 
will take place. It will take place under very 
different conditions from those which attended the 
two previous elections of the same body. Six years 
ago London was in a state of chaos. It had no 
municipal life, no local organisation. Its system of 
government would have disgraced a _ tenth-rate 
provincial town. «Yet its inhabitants had become 
so completely accustomed to their lack of organic 
life that they hardly realised their lot. Then came 
the County Council, and after six years of arduous 
labour London has ceased to be a reproach to our 
national life, and the Londoner has found himself 
the inhabitant of a city, great, not only in wealth 
and in tradition, but in its local institutions and 
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organisation. It would be impossible to praise too 
highly the labours of the men who have wrought 
this transformation. If now and then they have 
erred in judgment, their errors have been utterly 
trivial when compared with their achievements, 
whilst they have clearly been inspired throughout 
by a real enthusiasm for their work, a genuine desire 
to make the greatest city in the world a fitting home 
for its millions of inhabitants. But, like all reformers, 
they have had to make enemies, and these enemies 
are now both numerous and powerful. We shall 
know within a few hours whether the party of 
reform or the party which is hostile to every reform, 
and which, if it could, would fling London back into 
the state of chaos from which it has so recently 
emerged, is to triumph in this contest. For our own 
part, we cannot believe in the defeat of the righteous 
and beneficent policy of which the Progressive party 
in the County Council are the representatives. 


PoLiTIcAL affairs have been deprived of some of 
their interest during the past week owing to the 
extraordinary violence with which the epidemic of 
influenza has been raging in London, and more 
particularly in the West End. The report of the 
Registrar-General shows that last week, when the 
epidemic had not reached the proportions it has 
since attained, it caused one hundred and eleven 
deaths, whilst there were no fewer than eleven 
hundred and nineteen deaths from diseases of the 
respiratory organs. The death-rate, indeed, rose to 
the high figure of thirty-four per thousand per 
annum; that is to say, higher than it has been since 
the fatal epidemic of 1892. There is reason to fear 
that the figures will be still graver for the present 
week. As on former occasions, one feature of 
the influenza is the great number of persons 
in public positions who are attacked by it. Among 
politicians alone, the victims have included Lord Rose- 
bery, who has been rather seriously ill, Mr. 
Balfour, Lord George Hamilton, Lord Cadogan, 
Mr. Herbert Gardiner, Mr. Mellor, Mr. John 
Morley, Mr. McArthur and Mr. Brand (Liberal 
Whips), and a very large number of other members 
of Parliament. It has, of course, been impossible in 
these circumstances to maintain either party in the 
House of Commons at its full fighting strength, and 
political work has been carried on under serious 
difficulties. In business circles, too, the epidemic 
has wrought great havoc, many banks and large 
establishments in the City being temporarily deprived 
of the greater number of their chief officials. 


WE have again to invite the very 
serious attention of our readers to 
a letter from our Constantinople 
correspondent. That letter comes as a powerful 
enforcement of the lesson taught by the terrible 
news which the Daily Telegraph published on 
Wednesday from its special correspondent in Turkey. 
It has been the lot of our correspondent to give the 
British public the earliest, the ‘fullest, and the 
most unimpeachable information with regard to the 
atrocities that have been and are being committed 
upon the Armenians in Asia Minor. It was our 
correspondent, moreover, who first drew attention 
to the facts which prove that the Sultan is personally 
implicated in these abominable crimes. We bespeak 
for his present letter the earnest attention of those 
who wish to understand what is now going on in 
Asia Minor. He shows that there is a real Reign of 
Terror in that country, and thateno Christian can 
now feel “ that his life, or his property, or his honour 
is safe for a single day.” Further, he declares that 
for this state of things the Turkish Government is 
directly responsible. It is the officials who commit 
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all the outrages and keep up the Reign of Terror. 
Finally, our correspondent shows that the Armenians 
demand no exceptional privileges, and no rights 
which have not been guaranteed to them by the 
Porte and by European treaties. 


WE cannot believe that Lord Kimberley is in- 
sensible to the state of things which is thus existing 
under a Government which has so long enjoyed the 
favour and protection of this country. But the 
Foreign Office has not yet shown the energy and 
resolution which we have a right to expect from it 
in dealing with intolerable evils for the existence of 
which England is to a certain extent responsible, 
It has shown great firmness in securing the ex- 
emplary punishment of a pasha who recently com- 
mitted an atrocious outrage upon a young English 
naval officer; but the crime of this man was only 
one of many similar crimes that are being committed 
daily, and it is merely the fact that it was an Eng- 
lish instead of an Armenian Christian who was the 
victim of this particular outrage that has led to the 
punishment of the criminal. The energy we have 
shown in defending our own fellow-countryman 
might very well be displayed on behalf of the 
Armenian victims of the savages who enjoy the 
protection of the Sultan. The British public, en- 
gaged with other questions, has not yet been fully 
aroused on the subject of these atrocities ; but when 
the full truth becomes known we confidently expect 
that there will be an outburst of indignation as 
strong and as general as that which was seen in 
1876. 


THE subsidence of the threatened storm in Egypt- 
ian politics, and the strict devotion of the French 
Chamber to business, have made the news from 
France this week almost devoid of interest. The 
Temps, however, has just published some interesting 
revelations as to the secret history of the Boulangist 
agitation. During its progress, it seems, the Duchesse 
d’Uzés offered three million francs to the Comte de 
Paris as a free gift; but he declined to accept it 
except as a loan, to be repaid when he or one of 
his heirs should be King of France. The statement, 
contemptuously denied by M. de Cassagnac, has 
been re-asserted by the Temps, with the addition 
that a contract is deposited with Messrs. Coutts & 
Co. embodying the conditions, and signed by the 
chief members of the Orleans family and their 
principal supporters. The story does more credit to 
the enthusiasm of the Duchess and the honour of 
the Orleanist family than to their intelligence. 
General Boulanger had no desire to repeat the rdle 
of General Monk after the Protectorate, and the 
bulk of his supporters would have made very short 
work of his power if he had. Considering the action 
of the Orleanists in that agitation, the extinction of 
their pretensions is considerably less than their 
due. 


THE banquet of the Provincial Diet of Branden- 
burg, which has been the occasion of some of the 
most startling of the utterances of the present 
Emperor, has this year produced nothing more 
remarkable than a condemnation of the “ Utopian 
schemes” of certain politicians who are plansibly 
identified with the Agrarian leaders. The Agrarian 
party, moreover, has received a severe defeat at a 
bye-election at Johannisberg in East Prussia. But 
otherwise nothing has happened that in any way 
alters the situation as described last week. It is 
clearer than ever that the Centre are disposed to 
bargain, and the course of the debate on the 
Imperial Taxation Bill indicates that they have 
decided tendencies towards Particularism, or at any 
rate towards minimising the importance of the 
Empire as compared with its component States. 
Meanwhile, the speeches of Herr von Koller, the 
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Prussian Premier, show him to be a reactionary of 
that fine old German type which is hardly to be 
found outside that country except in comic opera. 


MOREOVER, there are signs that the new majority 
is likely not to be behind Herr von Koller in its re- 
actionary tendencies. Thus the Committee on the 
Anti-Revolutionary Bill has now had before it clauses, 
proposed by the Conservatives and the Catholics, im- 
posing severe penalties on all who publicly deny the 
existence of God, the immortality of the soul, or the 
religious character of marriage and the family—civil 
marriage in Germany being obligatory, while the 
religious ceremonies are optional. And freedom of 
philosophising having maintained itself for the last 
sixty years at least, it is hardly likely that a culti- 
vated public, which not only reads Hartmann, bat 
has had the philosophy of Schopenhauer boiled down 
for it into a sort of popular manual of modern 
Buddhism, will consent to submit its creed to the 
interpretation of a police official. Indeed, one can- 
not but suspect the Catholic members of an attempt 
to reduce the Bill to an absurdity; but the clause is 
taken in all seriousness by the Press, and is evoking 
protests from semi-official quarters. And the 
Catholics are waiting to be “ placated.” 


Si1GNorR GIo.itti has returned from Berlin—under 
pressure, it is said, from his political associates, who 
feared for the fate of the “ Piedmontese group” at 
the General Election if its leader remained in exile 
has visited his family and a political friend, and 
appeared before the juge dinstruction on the 
charge of complicity in the abstraction of documents 
and of slander on Thursday last. It is needless to 
say that the most acute interest is taken in the case. 
The political excitement and the present distress have 
quite dimmed the glories of the Carnival. 


Tue Chamber is not yet formally dissolved, but 
preparations and speculations in connection with 
the General Election are in full activity, nevertheless. 
It cannot be said that the prospects of the Opposi- 
tion are altogether satisfactory. The Extreme Left 
is seemingly to be left in its usual independence, 
and it is not clear that even the more moderate 
Opposition is coherent: there is a split in Milan, for 
instance, though Signor di Rudini’s visit to that 
city has raised great hopes in North Italy. 
Piedmont, Lombardy, the Romagna, and Sicily 
(except the province of Messina) are expected 
to return Opposition candidates in the main; Tus- 
eany is a Ministerialist stronghold, as is probably 
Rome: Naples is probably, in part, lost to the 
Government by the suppression of the Banca di 
Napoli; and Calabria seems breaking away. So, 
at least, we are told by a correspondent of the 
Journal des Deéebats. But it must be remembered 
that an Italian Government has its own methods 
of neutralising opposition, and that in the more 
backward districts elections are decided far less 
by political considerations than by the accidents 
of local feuds. 


THe Swiss Federal Council has just effected a 
satisfactory settlement of an irritating episode in the 
tariff war with France which has been carried on for 
the last two years—the “zone question.” The Pays 
de Gex, on the north-east of Geneva, and the Chablais 
district on the south and south-east, are outlying 
portions of France which, for geographical reasons, 
find the natural outlets for their produce, not in 
their own country, but in Western Switzerland. 
They had, accordingly, traded with that country 
under special tariffs, but the rejection of the Franco- 
Swiss commercial treaty by the French Chamber at 
the end of 1892 had all but shut off the produce of 
the Pays de Gex, and seriously hampered the imports 





from Savoy. However, a decree of the Federal 
Council has again opened the way into Switzerland 
for most of their produce, and lowered the price of 
provisions in Geneva. If only this settlement were 
to be followed by a truce in that greater tariff war 
which is throwing Switzerland into the arms of 
Germany! But that is too much to hope for. 


In Norway the situation is again very critical. 
The negotiations between the King and the leaders 
of the Radical majority for the formation of a 
Radical Cabinet, on condition of the revision of the 
whole question of the representation of Norway in 
foreign countries, have broken down, and neither 
the Conservative leaders nor the Moderate Left will 
consent to step into the breach. The majority of 
the Radicals in the Storthing and in the country is 
so small that there can be no question of armed 
resistance to the Swedish forces unless it is pro- 
voked by some incautious act on the part of the 
King or the members of the Swedish Government, 
Unfortunately, the latter have in past years often 
committed “ blazing indiscretions” ; and as the only 
course now open to the King is apparently to form 
a Ministry wholly independent of Parliamentary 
support, it is undeniable that the deadlock may 
have very grave consequences indeed. 


- 


LITTLE information as to the rising in Cuba has 
as yet reached Earope, but it may be conjectured 
that the proximate cause is the delay of the project 
for an increase of the liberties of the island to 
which the present Spanish Cabinet is pledged, 
though it is quite unable to fulfil its pledges at 
present, owing to the disorganisation of its party, 
and to differences within itself. The Spanish 
Colonies are somewhat tarnished jewels in the 
Spanish crown, and foreign observers are sometimes 
tempted to regret that the land hunger of the 
United States—a considerable party in which had 
its eye on Cuba, as a new field for the Southern 
planter, forty years ago—has now so completely 
disappeared. 


For some.time there have been indications of 
fresh trouble in South America. We need hardly 
refer to Peru, where revolution seems to have become 
chronic, nor to the squabble between the representa- 
tives in this country of Chili and Ecuador as to the 
use made of the flag of the latter country in trans- 
ferring the cruiser Hsmeraldas to Japan. But 
Chili is arming rapidly—partly, it is feared, in 
view of a renewal of old frontier difficulties with 
Argentina, and partly, no doubt, with a view to the 
contingencies of the deferred plebiscite concerning 
the fate of the nitrate provinces and a possible 
difficulty with Bolivia, with which state Argentina 
is said to have concluded a secret treaty. It is un- 
fortunate, for so far as railway traffic returns can 
prove anything, Argentina seems well on the way to 
a restoration of prosperity, and the distress in Italy 
and Spain would alone suffice to secure her all the 
labour she wants for the development of her re- 
sources. To the distressed agriculturists of other 
countries, however, a check in that development 
would not come amiss. 





LAst week, in reviewing Mr. Brad- 
shaw’s Concordance to Milton, we 
had oceasion to compile a little list 
of similar works; and to this list 
we have now to make two substantial additions. 
The first is a “new and complete Concordance” 
to Shakespeare by Mr. John Bartlett (Macmillan), 
a large volume which, though it has taken nearly 
twenty years to complete, claims to have been 
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revised by the latest and most approved text of 
the “Globe” edition. The second is a sixth edition 
of Dr. Robert Young's well-known “ Analytical 
Concordance to the Bible.” The work has been 
revised throughout, and a “ Sketch of recent explora- 
tion in Bible Lands” from the pen of Dr. Thomas 
Nichol has been added. Two other publications of the 
week are Mr. A. J. Butler's “ Dante: His Life and 
Times,” a volume addressed to younger students, and 
Judge O'Connor Morris’s “ Memories and Thoughts 
of a Life,” a book rich in social observation, 
judicial experience, and acquaintance with the Irish 
troubles of the past half-century. Mr. George Allen, 
who publishes Mr. Morris's autobiography, announces 
as nearly ready Mr. Walter Crane’s eight designs 
illustrative of The Merry Wives of Windsor, a 
new edition of Marmontel’s “ Moral Tales,” by Mr. 
George Saintsbury, and a cheap edition of Ruskin’s 
“ Harbours of England,” with Tarner's illustrations, 
which has been out of print since 1877. 


A CERTAIN number of climbers, at any rate, will 
know what mountain-sickness is, and how it affects 
the human organism. An interesting discussion as 
to its causes has been recently undertaken by M. H. 
Kronecker, who made his observations while investi- 
gating the conditions under which the proposed 
railway to the summit of the Jungfrau could be 
worked without endangering human life. With six 
other persons he was carried to a point near the 
summit of the Breithorn, 5,750 metres above the 
level of the sea. At this altitude all the symptoms 
had shown themselves. The conclusions which he 
was led to deduce, to state them briefly, are as 
follows:—Above an _ altitude of 3,000 metres 
anyone attempting to indulge in any kind 
of muscular effort is invariably attacked, but 
children and old people do not suffer so much as 
others. The sickness is found also to vary with the 
caaracter of the mountain, isolated peaks being said 
to be less productive of it than groups of peaks. To 
the height of about 4,000 metres passive transport 
may be indulged in without inconvenience by per- 
sons in good health; but a stay of more than two or 
three hours at the summit is not recommended, as 
the health may be seriously affected. In the event 
of the railway being constructed, it is suggested 
that the guards and other officials should be to some 
extent acclimatised, and frequently changed between 
the stations, and, further, that the railway should 
reach to the summit to avoid any fatigue on the 
part of the passengers. 


Lorp ABERDARE had served his 
country well in a great variety of 
ways—as Member of the House of 
Commons, as a Minister, on Royal Commissions, and 
in such unpolitical capacities as that of President of 
the Royal Geographical Society and of the Social 
Congress, of Governor of the Royal 
Niger Company aud of Chancellor of the Welsh 
Luiversity. As Home Secretary he bad fallen before 
the hostility of the liquor interests and to some 
exteat of the London cab trade, and he was fora time 
second only to Mr, Gladstone as the object of the 
uusparing attacks of the then Pall Mall Gazette. 
few public men, however, have had so useful a 
life, or have borne so uncomplainingly political 
misfortune and unjust attack. — The Rev. S. 
Flood Jones, Precentor of Westminster Abbey, 
had been for many years the mainstay of its music. 
—-Professor Hermann Hager, of Owens College, 
Manchester, was of some note as a Greek scholar and 
textual critic. He had produced editions of Hypereides 
in particular, as well as of other difficult texts.—Mr. 
ki. I. S. Pigott, Examiner of Plays, had been the 
proprietor of the Leader, a weekly which embodied 

good deal of the best “ advanced" Kaglish thought 
& generation ago.—Mr. S. Dana Horton was well 
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known as a Bimetallist writer.—Mr. Alfred Robinson 
was one of the ablest of Oxford “Greats” lecturers 
—many an Oxford man has cause to remember with 
gratitude his exposition of Aristotle’s “ Politics ”— 
an admirable organiser and excellent man of busi- 
ness, and one of the small number of Oxford tutors 
who have remained faithful to Liberal principles. 
Few Oxford men of to-day have been more active in 
University politics, and it is mainly to him that his 
own College owes its transformation from a small 
and select supplement to a single great public school 
into one of the largest and best Colleges in the 
University. 








THE TIME OF THE HOUSE. 





HE influence of the prevailing epidemic is clearly 
discernible in the political events of the past 
week, Ata time when no inconsiderable proportion 
of the members of the House of Commons are laid 
low by a mysterious and enervating malady, and 
when both the Prime Minister and the Leader of the 
Opposition in the Representative Chamber are to be 
counted among its victims, it is inevitable that a 
certain degree of lassitude should be felt in the 
political controversies of the time. It is hardly 
necessary to say that men of all parties are united 
in the hope that those who are now suffering from 
sickness, and especially those who occupy prominent 
places in either party, may speedily recover. Political 
bitterness still exists to too great an extent; but 
happily it has not gone so far as to deaden our sym- 
pathy with those who suffer from calamities that are 
due to no individual errors, but to a visitation to which 
the whole community is liable. Lord Rosebery and 
Mr. Balfour will both, we trust, be able to resume their 
active life before long, and our earnest wish is that 
when the prevailing epidemic has passed away there 
may be no gaps on either side of the House. Un- 
fortunately, the influenza has claimed one dis- 
tinguished victim at least from the political world. 
Lord Aberdare had ceased to belong to the ranks of 
active politicians, but he had not ceased to be an 
able, an influential, and a very earnest member of 
the Liberal party. His recent place in that party 
has been one of more usefulness than outward show. 
But none of us can forget the debt we owe him for 
the splendid services he rendered to his country, and 
to the Liberal cause, at the time when he was one of 
the most prominent members of Mr. Gladstone’s first 
Administration. It was his lot to fill the difficult 
post of Home Secretary in the great Ministry which 
was the direct outcome of the extension of the franch- 
ise. That was the first of the Radical Administra- 
tions of England, and it did work which has never 
been surpassed by any Ministry that has succeeded it. 
It was then for the first time that the Government 
of England passed into the hands of the people as a 
whole, and it was then that the greatest advances 
were made in the direction of democratic reform. 
Among the body of illustrious men, few of whom 
now survive, who surrounded Mr. Gladstone in the 
eventfal years from 1868 to 1874, there was hardly 
one better entitled to the respect and admiration of 
their fellow-countrymen than the nobleman who 
passed away this week. It is true that he did not 
succeed at the moment in winning the support of his 
fellow-countrymen. His measures of reform—above 
all, his great measure of licensing reform—failed to 
meet with the general approval of the community. 
The conservatism of the English people was arrayed 
against them. But the time that has since passed 
enables every man, whether he call himselt Con- 
servative or Liberal, to acknowledge that Mr. 
Bruce’s proposals were in the main sound and 
sensible, and that the country missed a great 
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opportunity when it did not insist upon seeing them 
enrolled upon the Statute Book. 

It seems to us that the old and almost forgotten 
story of Lord Aberdare’s career at the Home Office 
has a distinct bearing upon the political situation as 
it exists to-day. We have spoken of the splendid 
work that was done by the 1868 Government. How 
was that work accomplished? Simply by the energy 
and the courage of the men who then formed the 
Administration. Neither Lord Aberdare nor any of 
his colleagues feared to take the steps which they 
believed to be wise and necessary: Public clamour 
out of doors and the strenuous opposition of inter- 
ested classes failed to affright them, and they went 
forward steadily to the end at which they aimed, 
without fear and without faltering. They had 
their reward when the time came for them to 
lay down the cares of office. They were able then 
to look back upon a series of achievements the 
greatest that any Government had been able 
to accomplish within the same space of time. The 
present Ministry will do well to recall the example 
of the Government of 1868, for the more closely it 
follows in the steps of that Government the greater 
must be its success. No man who has reached 
middle age can forget the storm of abuse which then 
raged round the heads of the statesmen who occu- 
pied the chief posts in the kingdom. Not even at 
the present moment have Ministers to face an 
Opposition more envenomed or more powerful in 
its reliance upon the prejudices of particular classes. 
But in spite of everything Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment did its work, and when it passed away it left 
behind it achievements the lustre and the value of 
which time has only served to make more con- 
spicuous. We trust that Ministers will know how 
to profit by this example. We have fairly entered 
upon the fighting period of the session. Once again 
a Liberal Government finds itself surrounded by a 
band of determined foes, who are not the less united 
in their action because the motives which guide 
them are by no means identical. The Government 
has done well to make known its determination not 
to allow itself to be defeated by those miserable 
weapons of parliamentary obstruction which in 1868 
had neither been fashioned nor dreamt of. Their 
first duty bas been to take the greater part of the 
time of the House. It is the time of the nation, and 
the nation has a right to insist that it shall be 
employed for national purposes. But it will not 
suffice merely to secure for the purposes of the 
Administration the greater part of the time of 
Parliament if the Opposition is to continue to act in 
the spirit which it has shown since the session began. 
From the first day of the session we have seen that 
obstruction is rampant in the ranks of the Unionist 
party. Up to the present moment it bas been 
veiled obstruction; and veiled it will doubtless 
continue to be until one or other of the measures 
which Ministers have in hand reach the Committee 
stage. But there is no mistaking the storm signals 
which have been raised by the organs of the Opposi- 
tion. Mr. Balfour and his followers mean to fight 
the Government measures by a resort to those 
tactics which can only be overcome by the use of 
desperate expedients. Their object is, of course, 
perfectly clear. They are trying to stem the tide 
of national feeling which is now rising against the 
House of Lords. If they can defeat the Govern- 
ment Bills in the House of Commons, it will be 
so much the better for the House of Lords. That 
body, at all events, will have escaped the odium 
of rejecting Bills which have the approval of the 
representatives of the nation. The defeat of those 
measures in the House of Commons by fair means 
is not within the power of the Opposition. It is 





for this reason that they propose to resort to those 
methods of obstruction which in political warfare 
are distinctly foul. Mr. Asquith, when he spoke 
of ploughing the sands of the sea, referred to the 
opposition of the House of Lords, and to the power 
which it possesses to put an absolute veto upon 
the wishes of the nation. Mr. Balfour and his 
friends are anxious, by means of underhand and 
unfair tactics, to show that even in seeking to 
advance Liberal measures in the House of Commons 
the Ministry are equally engaged in ploughing the 
sands. 

In this fact lies the crux of the situation. Will 
Ministers, will the Liberal party, quietly submit to 
the defeat of their plans by this unscrupulous and 
unparliamentary mode of warfare? Is the majority 
to lie down supine at the feet of the minority, and 
to allow the latter to triumph over it? We greatly 
mistake the tempers both of Ministers and of their 
followers in the House of Commons, if they are 
likely to adopt such a course. As for the country, 
nothing can be more absurd than to suppose that 
the electors are likely to be frightened by that talk 
of the “‘ gag” and the “ guillotine ” whic serves the 
orators of the Tory party when they hold forth upon 
public platforms. The one thing which the country 
will not be disposed to forgive is any show of weak- 
ness on the part of the Executive Government, any 
disposition on the part of the leader of the House of 
Commons to yield to an arrogant assumption of 
authority by the leader of the Opposition. Ministers 
have done well so far; but they will have to con- 
tinue in their well doing to the end of the chapter 
if they hope to make the present session a fruitful 
one—we do not say in accomplished legislation, for 
the House of Lords, after all, has the casting vote 
in that matter, but in the realisation of the dearest 
wishes of the Liberal party in the constituencies. 








THE LIBERATION OF THE CHURCH 
OF WALES. 


Oy MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in his speech 
hk opposing the introduction of the Welsh Dis- 
establishment Bill on behalf of the Conservative 
party, made a very remarkable admission, which has 
scarcely been sufficiently noticed. It was made in 
an interrogative form, but that grammatical accident 
does not detract from its significance. After dis- 
cussing the various causes for the Welsh feeling 
in favour of Disestablishment, he said: “Is it not 
really a social grievance? Is this not the fact—that 
the Church in Wales, as she is in the United States, 
as she is in the Colonies, where she is neither estab- 
lished nor endowed, is the Church of the wealthier and 
more educated classes?” Beitso. If Sir Michael 
puts the interrogatory, it is not for us to answer nay. 
It would seem to remove the necessity of all further 
argument in favour of the Government Bill. If the 
Church in Wales is, indeed, the Church only of the 
wealthy, the wealthy should be able to support it 
without the aid of tithes. If the Church in Wales 
has failed to attract the middle-classes and the poor, 
it has failed to justify its existence as an Establish- 
ment. Mr. Asquith’s task has been greatly lightened 
by so significant an admission. We can imagine the 
Anglican combating the proposition of the spokes- 
man of the Conservative party, not merely in the 
interests of the “four Welsh dioceses,”’ but in those 
of the Anglican communion generally. Is it, indeed, 
true that the Anglican Church is only the Church of 
the wealthier classes in the United States and in the 
Colonies, as well as in Wales? If it is indeed true, 
how small a thing is the Church of England from the 
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wider point of view of the political pan-Anglican ? 
There are on the face of the globe some one hundred 
and ten millions of English- speaking folk. Of these, 
speaking roughly, three- -quarters live in Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, the Colonies, and the United States. 
So enthusiastic an Anglican as Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach admits that in three-quarters of the English- 
speaking world the Anglican Church has failed to 
make itself the Church of the poor. All the statis- 
tical information we have bears out his contention. 
Outside of England itself, the Anglican Church can 
scarcely claim the devotion of more than 5 per cent. 
of the English-speaking peoples. 

But we are inclined to differ from Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach when he thinks, as he seems to do, 
that Anglicans must necessarily resign themselves to 
this state of things—that the Book of Common Prayer 
is not suited to the mass of the people outside of 
Wessex. Ireland furnishes a significant example 
to the contrary. At the time of Disestablishment 
the Church of Ireland was the Church only of the 
wealthier classes. The labourer of English extraction, 
if he remained Protestant by the mere force of 
heredity, seldom went to church. No man can say 
that this is still so. The Church has made little 
change in its doctrine or its ritual, but it has revo- 
lutionised its system of government. It has estab- 
lished a happy compound of the Congregational and 
the Episcopal systems, which has enabled it to draw, 
not merely into perfunctory church attendance, but 
into active participation in Church affairs, the mass 
of those who were not active members of the other 
religious bodies. There seems to us to be no reason 
why, under Mr. Asquith’s Bill, the Church in Wales 
—freed from the abuse of private patronage, enabled 
by a system of Home Rule to adapt itself to its 
iemoecratic and patriotic environment, with synods 
to govern its affairs, and elective bodies in each parish 

“emg in the choice of clergymen—should not cease 
to be only the Church of the wealthier classes. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach tries to make a distine- 
He says the Church of Ireland was enabled to 
de all this because it received liberal terms of 
compensation, while Mr. Asquith’s Bill does not give 
he same facilities for the creation of new Church 
funds. In this he is only partly correct. The Irish 
Bill was in some ways unduly lavish, but the differ- 
ence in the terms of compensation in Ireland and 
these proposed in Wales was much slighter than is 

1ppose 1. In Ireland the holders of benefices and 
other preferments could either (a) receive out of the 
central funds an annuity equal to the amount of 
their annual income, or (b) commute the annuity 
for a capital sum fixed by the Commissioners 
under the Act. The capital sum was not in- 
tended to be paid over to the clergyman. It was 
» be paid to the representative body of the Church 
charged with the payment of the annuity. One 
reat mistake made was that while the annuity, 
ayable directly by the Commissioners, was to be 
payable only so long as the clergyman performed 
clerical work in Ireland, the annuities charged on 
capital sums paid to the representative body were 
abject to no such condition. The process of 
“cutting” to England after commuting was, of 
eourse, ¢ xeeedingly harmful to the Irish Church ; 
vat on the other hand the representative body, by 
refully husbanding the capital sums paid to them, 
vere able to form the nucleus of a new endowment. 

We cannot see that there is anything to prevent 

imilar result under the Welsh Bill as at present 

amed. The Welsh clergyman may either (a) 
eive for his life, or so long as he performs his 

hy tie :, the emoluments of his living, varying accord- 
» the corn averages, as they “do now, or (b) he 

in annuity at a fixed rate, which will be 





fixed by the Commissioners and which will not cease 
when he removes to another living. If the Welsh 
clergy like, there is nothing to prevent them com- 
muting these annuities and handing the sum over to 
their Representative Body, charged with any annual 
payment they may by agreement fix. They cannot, 
it is true, commute the annuities with the Com- 
missioners, but they can do the business just as well 
with life insurance companies. The Representative 
3ody would receive at once a large capital sum, 
the interest on which would be nearly sufticient, 
without subscriptions, to pay the clergy during the 
first years after Disestablishment, and during this 
period it would be able to accumulate—as was done 
in Ireland—a large sustentation fund from private 
subscriptions, which would not be immediately 
needed. If, by the insertion of stringent provisions 
as to service, Parliament can prevent Welsh clergy- 
men emigrating to England with their annuities, and 
thus enable the Welsh Church to make good terms 
with the Welsh clergy, there will be no opposition 
from either side of the House of Commons. 

In all other respects, except in the treatment of 
curates, the Bill is quite as generous to the Church 
as was the Irish Bill. The Irish Representative Body 
received a lump sum of £500,000 in lieu of its private 
endowments ; the Welsh Church will be secured in 
the possession of all private benefactions given since 
1703. The Irish Church had to maintain its own 
cathedrals, and two rich Churchmen have spent 
not much less than half a million in restoring the 
cathedrals of Dublin alone. The Welsh cathedrals 
will be maintained out of the public fands, while 
secured for ever for Anglican services. The Welsh 
Church will further be freed, as the Scotch and Irish 
Churches have been, at the cost of the general funds, 
from the incubus of private patronage. If the effort 
were made to free her from this incubus by voluntary 
arrangement andsubscription, the cost would probably 
be not far short of £200,000. If Welsh Churchmen 
were wise they would adopt Mr. Chamberlain’s 
advice and seize at an opportunity which may not 
come again for the liberation of their Church, on 
generous terms, from its bondage to the “ wealthier 
classes.” 








THE HONOUR OF PARLIAMENT. 





- is one point of view from which the 
collapse of the attempt of the Opposition leaders 
to defeat the Government on the question of the 
Indian Cotton Duties must seem wholly satisfactory 
to men of all parties. That collapse afforded proof 
of the fact that after all the House of Commons is 
not unworthy of its great place in the world and of 
the mighty responsibilities it has to carry. The 
pessimists have been much given of late to expressing 
doubtsand fears upon this point. We are deteriorating 
as a race, we are constantly being assured; and 
Parliament is deteriorating with us. We are losing 
the faculty of governing, and as a consequence our 
Empire is slipping from our grasp. Party, and party 
only, seems to be the object worth striving for, and 
the true idea of patriotism is passing out of view. 
This is the burden of the Jeremiads to which we are 
constantly being asked to listen; and undoubtedly, 
if we were to look only at the outward aspect of our 
political affairs, it would seem that the Jeremiads 
were not without foundation. But once and again 
something has happened to stir us from our natural 
indifference. We have béen called upon, at a national 
crisis, to show what we are made of, and the response 
has been such as to confound the prophets of evil. 
Similarly in Parliament, even when party passion 
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has run highest, and when it has seemed as though 
there were no depth of intrigue or disloyalty to 
which rival leaders would not descend, something 
has come to touch the historic conscience of the 
House, and once again it has shown that it is not 
unworthy of the fame it enjoys and the power it 
wields. It seemed in the middle of last week that 
Parliament had fallen lower than it ever fell before. 
The official Opposition had shown their readiness 
to ally themselves with any political cabal from 
whom they might gain a few votes, even though that 
cabal consisted of men whom they had constantly 
denounced as the enemies of their country. It had 
been a melancholy spectacle—more melancholy, 
we willingly believe, to many good Conservatives 
than it was to Liberals. Men asked themselves 
anxiously whether there was no point at which 
a party eager for victory would stop, when by 
passing it they might secure their coveted triumph ; 
and apparently the answer was that there was 
none. 

Then came the attempt to secure a party victory 
by reversing the settled practice of Parliament and 
throwing aside the noblest traditions of our public 
life. One of the great parties in the State was to be 
asked to throw itself, body and soul, into the quarrel 
of the Lancashire cotton spinners with the Govern- 
ment of India—not because the quarrel was a just 
one in itself, but because with the help of Lancashire 
it might be possible to turn out the Government. 
This meant that the administration of Indian affairs 
was to be dragged into the arena of party politics, 
and that for the future the ruling body of the British 
Empire was to govern India, not in the interests of 
her people, nor on the broad basis of Imperial justice, 
but exclusively with an eye to the momentary advan- 
tage of political factions at home. Possibly Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir Henry James failed to see 
what their stratagem really meant. We cannot 
believe that if they had realised the fact that they 
were trying to barter the nobiest prerogative of our 
race—the power of administering the greatest subject 
Empire in the world with a single eye to justice—for 
a paltry party advantage they would have persevered 
in their manceuvre. We may be thankful, however, 
that they did persevere, inasmuch as they gave the 
House of Commons an opportunity of showing itself 
at its best, and of proving that after all it has not 
lost the power of rising above mere partisan passion 
and prejudice to higher things. A great deal has 
been said in the papers of our own way of thinking 
about the courage shown by Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Fowler when they determined that, despite the 
opposition of Lancashire, they would not turn a 
deaf ear to the ery of India forjustice. Mr. Fowler’s 
speech has received ample and well-deserved praise, 
and some justice has been done to the firmness with 
which a number of the Lancashire Liberals stood by 
the Government despite the local pressure brought 
to bear upon them. In all that has been said on 
these points we agree. But it must in common 
justice be said that the triumph of Ministers was 
due to the awakening of conscience which took place 
among their opponents. More than two-thirds of 
the Opposition refused to be any parties to the 
ignoble attempt to convert India into a pawn in the 
political game at home. Theirs is not the shame if 
such a proposal has been made. The shame must rest 
with the leaders who thought that there was no depthof 
degradation to which they could not induce their fol- 
lowers to descend insearchofa Parliamentary triumph. 
We regret profoundly that men in a position of 
authority and influence in the public life of our 
country should have stooped so low. But we are 
thanktul that they were able to take only a handful 
of their followers into the lobby with them. We may 





even be thankful that when they had got into the 
lobby some of them felt the tardy prickings of con- 
science so keenly that they were ready to resort to 
any subterfuge in order to avoid the necessity of 
voting. It was not the Ministry but the honour of 
the House of Commons that was saved in that 
memorable division. 

It has been saved, we trust, never again to be 
imperilled. On this occasion it was the rank and 
file of the Tory and Unionist party who revolted 
against their leaders and proved that Parliament 
was still capable of rising above the mere squabbles 
of faction. We cannot believe that any Liberal will 
ever be led to attempt such a manceuvre as that to 
which Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain committed 
themselves last week. But if a Liberal leader or 
Minister were to follow in the footsteps of the 
Unionist leaders, we would fain hope that every 
member of his party would reject his leadership. 
The example set by those Tories and Unionists who 
either stayed away or went into the lebby with the 
Government on the Cotton Duties question last week 
will not, we trust, be wasted. For the future the 
keenest of political gladiators will have to ask him- 
self, when he meditates an attempt to defeat his 
opponents, whether the manceuvre he proposes may 
not prove too strong for the consciences of his own 
party. There may be some among our readers who 
will deprecate our praising the action of the Tories 
and Unionists who refused to follow Sir Henry James, 
on the ground that many of them only withdrew at 
the eleventh hour, and after the victory of the 
Government had been practically assured. This 
may be quite true, and yet it scarcely lessens the 
claim of the seceders to the gratitude of all who wish 
to see the honour of Parliament maintained. They 
were, we admit, subjected to a severe temptation. 
They had unquestionably found the means of in- 
flicting a very damaging blow, if not death itself, 
upon the Government they detest. We cannot 
blame them if, in the first instance, they grasped 
eagerly at the chance that was offered them, with- 
out inquiring too closely into its nature. Their own 
leaders were calling on them to take this step, and, 
at the first instance, there were very few of them 
who were not prepared to obey the word of com- 
mand. But to their credit, be it said, when once 
one or two of the more far-seeing and independent 
of their number refused to obey, and pointed to the 
real character of the tactics that were being em- 
ployed, the revolt spread almost instantaneously, 
and hundreds of good Conservatives turned in dis- 
gust from the path of dishonoar into which they 
had been so nearly lured. We can well afford to do 
justice to their action, by which the Eaglish name 
was saved from the disgrace that would otherwise 
have been brought upon it. 








ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 





PFV\HE appointment of Prince Lobanoff as Russian 

Minister for Foreign Affairs, though it is not 
so striking an event, to the eyes of ordinary 
Englishmen, as would have been the appointment of 
M. de Staal, is in every respect as propitious so far 
as the interests of peace are concerned. Prince 
Lobanoff, like M. de Staal, is a trained official, 
a professional diplomatist with long and varied 
experience, some years of it in the country which 
has most points of friction with Russia, and which 
is most concerned after Austria and Germany 
in the maintenance of the tendencies of the last 
reign. His recent experiences in Berlin have afforded 
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proof that he is animated by a real desire to bring 
about a good understanding between Russia and 
Germany, and though he has not of late years 
had any immediate connection with Anglo- Russian 
affairs, the policy he pursued when he was con- 
cerned with them makes us feel confident that in 
his hands the new relations of the two countries are 
not likely to suffer. Many complications seem likely 
to arise in the East. There is hardly any Russian 
diplomatist who is more likely to bring about a good 
understanding between bis country and ours than 
Prince Lobanoff. 

That such an understanding may be put to severe 
tests in the near future is, unfortunately, only too 
obvious. The Armenian question presses for settle- 
ment ; and in it, rightly or wrongly, English plans and 
Russian interests are supposed in Russia to be wholly 
divergent. That something must be done was clear 
long before the Sassoun atrocities, and does not need 
to be emphasised either by the fresh horrors pro- 
duced last Wednesday by the Daily Telegraph or by 
the report, whatever it may be, of the Commission 
of Inquiry now sitting. But the Chauvinists of the 
Russian Foreign Office are credited with the desire of 
avoiding any present settlement atall. Ifthe country 
drifts on long enough, it is argued, Russia will be 
compelled to intervene; and then she will be one 
step nearer the possession of Persia and, what is 
more important, of the Persian Gulf. But it cannot 
be to the interest of Russia to take a course which 
would prolably soon cause such an explosion in the 
Ottoman Empire as would endanger its continuance in 
Karope. Itis her business, she argues, not to hasten 
events, but to postpone them—not to acquire fresh 
possessions, but to gain time. The occupation of 
Armenia by Russia alone would almost certainly mean 
the collapse of the Ottoman Empire in Europe, and 
therefore that great European war of which no man 
can see the end. But a joint intervention, if the 
result be duly disguised under diplomatic forms so 
as to save the credit of the Porte, need no more 
~ause such a catastrophe than did the reform of the 
Lebanon in 1860, And in view of those possibilities 
we have faith in a pacific arrangement, if only 
because of the course that events may take in the 
Far East. 

In common with most of our contemporaries we 
have refrained of late from speculating on the 
probable outcome of the Eastern War, because we 
believe events will not ke allowed by the Western 
Powers to take their natural course. China has 
collapsed, and proved the falsity of Professor C. H. 
Pearson’s predictions. But China conquered and 
dominated by the Japanese might prove their truth. 
The defence of Wei-hai-Wei has shown that with 
ordinarily competent management and leadership 
the Chinese are still to be feared, and that it is only 
the extraordinary futility of the Chinese ruling 
classes that has brought about the collapse. We 
expect that Japan will force China, perhaps after 
several stages of negotiation, to. terms of peace 
which are not “bearable”; and that then the 
Western Powers will intervene. 

Russia, if she only will have patience in this 
crisis, is sure to have her reward. There may be 
more provinces available for annexation, as the 
Amur and Ussuri provinces were in 1860; it 
is highly probable, for instance, that she may 
eventually establish herself in Korea. In any 
case, the completion of the Siberian railway must 
strengthen her claim to a share in the heritage of 
the defunct Chinese empire. But for these things 
time is needful, and a good understanding with 
the other Western Powers. The beginnings of 
that understanding are, as we have said, prompt 
action in Armenia and repression of Chauvin- 





ist intrigue in the Asiatic Department of the 
Russian Foreign Office. English Liberals have 
had of late to regret the shattering of those 
hopes they had too hastily formed as to a fresh 
“orientation’’ in the direction of Liberal ideas in 
Russian domestic policy. Possibly those hopes may 
be realised by-and-by. Probably the best guarantee 
for their realisation is the continuance of the pacific 
policy of the late reign in foreign affairs, coupled 
with a good understanding with England, aud the 
displacement, by honest negotiation, of secret intrigue. 
It is because Prince Lobanoft’sappoiutment is the best 
assurance of this that it is hailed with satisfaction ; 
and the Czar in making it has acted in the best 
interest of Russia, of Europe, and of England 
most of all. 





MR. KEIR HARDIE AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 


-—- 


HE Unemployed Committee has served its 
purposes if it has helped politicians and writers 
to sift their thoughts on the difficult group of 
questions which have crystallised around a convenient 
phrase. Interesting und valuable as the official 
evidence has been, it was not that so much that we 
needed at the present moment as an examination in 
a practical spirit of statistics and specifics which 
have been lightly passed from mouth to mouth as 
though the first were gospel and the second a “safe 
cure,” if it were not for the obstinacy of governments 
and officials. A reasonable application of the 
Socratic method was never more desirable, and the 
presence of Mr. Keir Hardie before the Committee 
last Monday afforded a supremely useful opportunity 
of bringing it to bear. We say it without a touch 
of sarcasm, for Mr. Keir Hardie’s appearance on this 
occasion hasincreased our respect for him, if it has also 
hardened some opinions which we held before about 
his merits as a thinker. For the purposes of the 
Committee no witness could possibly have been 
better. Here at last was a man who never declined to 
be impaled on the horns of any dilemma, who never 
shrunk from any conclusion which seemed logical, 
who never floored his questioners by shuffling out 
when they seemed to have led him into an impasse, and 
who, at the same time, seemed to embody in his own 
person all the longings, strivings, and complaints of 
the poorest class of labourers. “ How many unem- 
ployed are there?” asked Mr. Acland, and the 
unswer came, 5,250,000, including wives and 
children.”’ “Are they all to be supported at the 
public cost?”’ Answeragain, “ Yes.” “* How much 
would tkat cost?” ‘Sixpence per head per day.” 
In other words, £131,250 a day, £918,750 a week, 
{3,675,000 a month, or about five times as much as 
the total amount spent in the same time on poor-law 
relief. Mr. Hardie accepted the conclusion unflinch- 
ingly, notwithstanding that it seemed to demonstrate 
the utter uselessness of his proposed £100,000 State 
subsidy. 

But next came a flood of questions. 
work for this money or food, and, if so, how does the 
regular wage, for which Mr. Keir Hardie contends, 
come in? If they are not to work, who shall decide 
if they are genuine unemployed? If the work is 
regular and well paid, will it not draw off from other 
employment? If 6d. per head, or its equivalent in 
food, is to be given for each child, sha!l we not, as 
under the old poor-law, unnaturally stimulate the 
population? And if there is to be no limit to the 
State payments, shall we not, on the principles of 
supply and demand, enormously increase the un- 
employed, while enormously depressing wages and 
lowering the standard of life everywhere —as 
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happened in the old days before 1834? Mr. Keir 
Hardie answered each in turn unflinchingly, but the 
answers by no meaus make sense when put together. 
If anyone thinks that some of the unemployed might 
actually prefer the 6d. a head without work, or that 
some of the privately employed might be attracted 
by the regular work provided by the State for the 
regular wage, this is not Mr. Keir Hardie’s opinion. 
“If the State paid from 20s. to 24s. a week, would 
not that attract the Essex agricultural labourer, who 
only earns 153. or 14s. a week?” “That might be 
so,” said Mr. Keir Hardie, “but experience shows 
that it is not so.” At this point the Committee 
seems to have given it up. 

Let us, however, examine the wage question a 
little further, for this is perhaps the most important 
point for immediate and practical purposes which 
has been raised in this inquiry. We certainly shall 
not—to meet any emergency—swing back to the 
principles of the old poor-law; and Mr. Keir 
Hardie’s own answers show the impracticability of 
most of his specifics. But we may encourage local 
authorities to meet temporary distress by relief 
works, and it is highly desirable to know on what 
principles we shall regulate wages. Here, the case 
of West Ham is very much in point. The West 
Ham Corporation have recently presented a petition 
to both Houses of Parliament in which they com- 
plain that their positivn is intolerable; that they 
have “no machinery’ for dealing with the 
distress. The State, they suggest, should step 
in and relieve them of the relief-work. But 
the petition says nothing about another very 
pertinent matter, which is, that there are 
at West Ham extensive relief works organised 
(largely at his own expense) by Mr. Hills and a 
private committee, that the corporation at first 
decided to co-operate with this committee, and then, 
on the complaint of certain trade unionists that the 
wages were not the regular wage, rescinded their 
decision. Now, Mr. Keir Hardie told the Committee 
(1) that he agreed with the trade unionists who 
made this complaint, and (2) that he is in favour of 
the New Zealand scheme, under which “the esti- 
mated cost of the work is ascertained, and it is let 
to a gang of men, the labour cost being arranged at 
what it would be if the works were undertaken 
under ordinary conditions.”’ These two answers are 
incomprehensible, for the New Zealand scheme is 
practically identical with the West Ham scheme, 
against which the trade unionists (with whom 
Mr. Hardie agrees) have protested. The only 
difference is that the West Ham scheme pro- 
tects the men from the risks of piece-work by 
guaranteeing them a minimum of 4d, an hour. Con- 
sequently in the recent frosty weather the men have 
been earning much more than even the best labourer 
would have been entitled to if his work had been 
measured on the New Zealand plan of strict piece- 
rates. The committee adopted this plan because 
they found last year that a regular payment of 
6d. an hour, irrespective of the work done, deterred 
the men from seeking other work, and possibly 
attracted some of the regularly employed. A pay- 
ment of 4d. minimum and a surplus, if earned on 
ordinary piece-rates, avoids this difficulty, does no 
injustice to the men, and enables the relief to be 
spread over a wider area. It was objected to by 
Mr. Keir Hardie’s constituents on the unintelligent 
ground that it was not time-wages at 6d. an hour 
(“the regular wage’’), and the curious spectacle 
was seen in West Ham of the objectors going in 
procession to collect money, on the plea that they 
were unemployed, while there were a score or more 
of vacant places on the committee’s relief works. 

Now, we agree with Mr. Keir Hardie’s second 





position and not at all with his first, and the 
difference between the two goes to the root of the 
whole question of relief works. It has been shown in 
the course of this inquiry that local authorities have 
ample powers for instituting such works; and it is 
also apparently agreed that the evil is local, that it 
is best dealt with locally, and tuat treated by a 
labour test it does not assume unmanageable dimen- 
sions. But it is essential that the work given 
should be regarded as relief work and operate as 
such. We do not want to attract the employed, to 
remove the motive for seeking employment or to 
keep any man an hour beyond the time when he 
could iind work elsewhere. Now, if we pay the 
regular time-wage we have no guarantee that these 
results will not follow. If we adopt the New 
Zealand scheme, or the West Ham scheme, the 
circumstances themselves supply the guarantee. 
The wages earned in frosty weather cannot be suffi- 
cient to attract the regularly employed, and the 
piece-work certainly will not attract the indolent and 
vicious. As the weather improves and trade revives, 
the work must, of course, be carefully diminished. 

This will not settle the problem of the unem- 
ployed, for much of that is beyond reach of any 
scheme of relief work or doles of money. But it 
will give deserving men who are willing to work a 
wage on which they can live, even though it may not 
be what they consider a living wage. For the rest we 
ean only fail back upon the old counsels of patience, 
education, hard work, the necessity of tackling 
in detail each of the hundred problems which con- 
tribute to unemployment, of organising labour, 
removing injustice, affording equal opportunities. 
If Mr. Keir Hardie and his friends make capital at 
our expense, on the ground that these methods are 
slow and not immediately warming and filling, we must 
resign ourselves to that, for we have seen how dis- 
astrously the warming-and filling remedies heedlessly 
undertaken recoil on the heads of those whom they 
were intended to benefit. Meanwhile, the Committee 
has some very practical matters to explore. It can 
advise us upon the powers possessed by local 
authorities and boards of guardians, and the need 
of fresh powers, if any. It will also have to con- 
sider the grave question whether, and how far, the 
disfranchisement of those who receive relief may 
be relaxed. Shall they vote in the elections of 
guardians as well as of members of Parliament? 
Advice and guidance on these matters are greatly 
needed, but they are too important to be lightly 
rushed into an interim report. 








BIMETALLISM. 





R. EVERETT’S motion on Tuesday in its word- 
\ ing is harmless enough. It declares that the 
House of Commons regards with increasing appre- 
hension the constant fluctuations and the growing 
divergence in the relative value of gold and silver ; 
and it winds up by urging upon her Majesty’s 
Government the desirability of co-operating with 
other European Governments in an International 
Conference for the purpose of considering what 
measures ought to be taken to remove or mitigate 
those evils. Everybody admits that the depreciation 
of silver has seriously disturbed the trade between 
the gold and the silver-using countries, and has 
inflicted grave losses upon the Governments of the 
silver-using countries ; and nobody can dispute, 
therefore, that it is desirable to put an end to these 
evils if it can be done consistently with principle and 
with the interests of the gold-using countries, But, 
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though the wording of the motion is harmless, its 
object is to promote Bimetallism. The mover and 
seconder are declared Bimetallists; and itis notorious 
that the motion was supported by the whole strength 
of the Bimetallist party. It is to be feared, therefore, 
that the acceptance of the motion by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will be misunderstood at home and 
abroad. It will be said by many either that the 
Government is not so strongly opposed to Bimetallism 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech would 
lead one to think, or else that the House of 
Commons is more Bimetailist than has hitherto been 
supposed. And the misunderstanding will be 
promoted by the fact that the Bimetallists have 
been exceedingly active of late, and have been 
unexpectedly successful both in Germany 
and in France. We are not sure, however, that 
more good than harm will not result. Outside 
of Lancashire the Bimetallists have but a small 
following. The attachment to our existing monetary 
system is strong everywhere else, and especially un- 
wavering is it in the City and amongst the financial 
classes generally. Bankers hitherto have treated 
the Bimetallist agitation too scornfully. They have 
looked upon it as a craze with which it was not worth 
while to trouble themselves and which could not have 
any practical effect. Now that they find the House 
of Commons accepting a resolution moved in the 
Bimetallist interest they may be awakened to a little 
more activity than they have hitherto shown. If 
they are, only good can result. In the meanwhile 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech was 
everytling that could be desired. We may regret 
that he accepted the motion, but his declaration of 
Opinion was perfectly satisfactory. He showed in 
the clearest language that Bimetallism is impractic- 
able, and that so far as this country is concerned no 
Government is likely to have anything to do with it. 
He also showed that the great Continental Govern- 
ments are as unwilling to change their monetary 
systems as our ownGovernment is to tamper with ours, 
Lt will be recollected that before the Franco-German 
war silver was the standard of value throughout 
Germany ; but after the war tle indemnity exacted 
from France was used to reform the currency, silver 
was dlemouetised, and the single gold standard was 
introduced. The change cost much and occupied a 
very considerable time, and it is almost incredible 
that a great country like Germany will now undo 
what it did after full consideration and at great 
expense barely a quarter of a century ago. It is 
well known, too, that all great public men in Germany 
are satisfied that the reform has been beneficial; 
that it has contributed to the growth of German 
trade and enterprise; and outside of the Agrarian 
party there is no evidence of any important body 
of opinion favouring another change. 

Only a couple of years ago the Austrian and 
Hungarian Governments inquired at great length 
into the subject of the currency, and came to the 
conclusion to demonetise silver and adopt the sirgle 
gold standard. Both countries have raised consider- 
able loans to obtain the gold required, and the 
preparations for resuming specie payments are now 
almost completed. It may safely be concluded that 
neither Austria nor Hungary will agree to waste all 
that bas been done, and to enter into a bimetallic 
arrangement. Russia has accumulated over 100 
millions sterling in gold, and as it is not prepared 
to resume specie payments, it has absolutely no 
object in entering into a bimetallic union. If, then, 
the Governments of the United Kingdom, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Russia will have nothing to 
do with Bimetallism, it is safe to conclude that the 
International Conference will end, as all previous 
Conferences have done, without doing anything. It 





may be asked, Then why agree to a new Conference ? 
The answer is plain enough. The German Govern- 
ment evidently intends to invite the other Powers toa 
Conference, and international courtesy forbids that 
our own Government should refuse even to discuss 
what the German Government invites it to consider. 
But if our Government feels bound to accept the 
invitation when offered by Germany there was no 
object to be gained by resisting Mr. Everett's motion 
and condemning the Conference. 

Whenever the bimetallic argument comes to be 
examined it always breaks down. It has done so in 
every Conference yet called together ; and it is only 
necessary to state the argument to see that it always 
must do so. Can any reasonable man believe that 
the prosperity of the world depends upon the use of 
a particular kind of money ?—that it is not the 
consequence of industry, thrift, skill, intelligence, 
enterprise, and invention; but that it all depends 
upon the use of silver! The absurdity is so gross 
that one wonders how so many men of ability can 
have been deceived by it. And yet there is no 
disputing that Bimetallism has a large following all 
over Europe and America. They persuade them- 
selves that by making coin plentiful they can raise 
prices, and that by means of high prices they can 
increase the prosperity of the world. As the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer showed on Tuesday, 
high prices in the past have usually been accom- 
panied by low wages, whereas the low prices of the 
past twenty years have been accompanied by high 
wages. And as the working classes are the great 
majority of the people everywhere, it is perfectly 
clear that their prosperity constitutes the real 
prosperity of the world. Besides, making coin 
plentifal does not, as a matter of fact, raise prices. 
Coin and notes are so plentifal in the United States 
at the present moment that they cannot be all used. 
The notes and the silver are driving gold out of 
circulation. The whole experience of the United 
States since 1878 has resulted, not in making prices 
high, but in driving gold out of circulation, in 
creating almost universal distrust, and bringing on 
a panic. Experience proves beyond question, then, 
that multiplyimg money does not cause either general 
prosperity or high prices, and that where there are 
high prices they are usually accompanied by low 
wages. ‘The real prosperity of any particular 
country, or of all countries together, is determined, 
not by the money used, but by the qualities of the 
people and the resources they dispose of; and so far 
as the monetary system has any influence upon the 
prosperity of a country, it is that system which is 
universally approved, which strengthens credit, 
and which is in accordance with the habits of the 
people. Silver money, so far as Europe is con- 
cerned, fails in all these conditions. It has every- 
where been discarded, and any attempt to restore 
it would simply lead to alarm and panic. No man 
would consent to accept depreciated silver when he 
could get gold, and therefore if Bimetallism could by 
any accident be introduced it would be accompanied 
in the first instance by such a crisis as has never 
been witnessed. Everyone to whom debts were dué 
would insist at once upon payment in gold, and as 
there is not enough gold to make all the payments 
there would be an utter crash. So far as we in this 
country are concerned it is clear that Bimetallism 
would be suicidal. We are the greatest creditor 
country in the world. There is hardly a nation that 
does not owe us large sums of money, and usually 
those sums are specifically due to us in gold. If we 
were to waive our right tg payment in gold and to 
accept silver instead, we should be throwing away 
the greater part of our fortune. No sensible people 


| are likely to do that. 
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HERE has been some recovery in the Stock 
Markets this week. The new United States 
loan has been a great success, and the general 
impression in the City is that the withdrawals of 
gold from the United States treasury will cease for 
a while. The treasury has obtained 12} millions 
sterling in gold, and even if the withdrawals were to 
begin again the supply would last for a couple of 
months at all events. But the general belief is that 
foreign bankers will wait to see what the new 
Congress will do. At noon on Monday the old 
Congress expires, and the new Congress comes into 
existence. The President, therefore, can call the 
new Congress together as soon afterwards as he 
pleases by giving seven days’ notice. Whether he 
will do so at an early date is doubtful. 
There is a large Republican majority in the 
House of Representatives, and it is generally be- 
lieved in the United States that in the Senate the 
Silver Party has a majority of not far short of a 
dozen. If that be true, the chance of carrying the 
requisite measures is not great, and the President 
will not be in a hurry to call Congress together. 
But the likelihood is that the withdrawals of 
gold will not be resumed until it is seen how the 
President decides—at all events, that is the im- 
pression in the City, and it leads to the hope that 
there will be no further disturbance in the United 
States for some time to come. In this hope buying 
has begun again on the Stock Exchange, and prices 
are rising. The movement is chiefly due to the 
great operators in Paris, who have been supporting 
both the inter-Bourse and the South African depart- 
ments. 

The Austrian and Hungarian Bourses are some- 
what weak. Speculation there has been carried 
rather too far, and there is much difficulty found 
in maintaining quotations. French buying, how- 
ever, has steadied markets in Austria as well as at 
home; and as preparations are now being made 
for the funding of a large part of the French 
floating debt, the expectation is that French buying 
will continue. In the South African department 
there has been a good deal of buying of the 
dividend-paying shares, but the non-dividend-pay- 
ing shares are neglected. In spite of the fear of 
another coal-strike, the Home Railway market is 
very steady, while all good securities are exceedingly 
high. A coal-strike just now would be most unfor- 
tunate. The miners would almost inevitably fail, 
for trade in all departments is slack. The home 
trade has all along been well maintained, but a fairly 
good home trade cannot keep up the price of coal 
very high; and, although a strike might send up 
prices for the time being, it would interrupt so many 
industries that almost inevitably there would be a 
fall afterwards. In the American department there 
is hardly anything doing. The railway companies 
are in a bad way; traffics are small; and great diffi- 
culties are experienced in reorganising the insolvent 
companies. The condition of Canada likewise is 
unfavourable. The Canadian Pacific, for example, 
has decided not to pay any dividend for the second 
half of last year—a very proper decision, as no 
dividend was earned. 

Owing to a combination of temporary causes the 
rate of interest in the open market has been high 
this week, and some applications have been made to 
the Bank of England. The subscriptions to the 
United States loan transferred very large sums—it 
is said about 4 millions sterling—to the two issuing 
houses. At the same time, the collection of the 
revenue is very large just now; and the shipments 
of gold to New York are likewise decreasing supplies 
in the market. But very soon these influences will 
cease to operate. Already the allotments of the 
United States loan have been sent out. They have 
amounted to from about 5 to 10 per cent. of the 
applications, the smaller applicants being more 
favoured than the larger—which is a very proper 










course, as the smaller applicants are presumably 
investors, whereas the larger are—in many cases, 
at all events—mere speculators. With the allot- 
ments the deposits are set free. In about a fort- 
night or three weeks at the outside the payments 
out of the Exchequer will exceed the receipts. 
The India Council on Wednesday offered for 
tender 60 lakhs of rupees in bills and telegraphic 
transfers, but sold only about 47} lakhs at prices 
ranging from ls. 0id. to Is. ld. per rupee. The 
debate in the House of Commons on Mr. Everett's 
motion has not affected either the silver market or 
the market for silver securities as much as was 
expected. Rupee paper, in consequence, has declined 
somewhat, and there has been very little movement 
in other silver securities, or in silver itself. — 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 
'ATURDA Y.—Mr. Chamberlain's “strategic move- 
ment to the rear,” when the division was called 
on Friday night, is a fitting sequel to the attack 
upon the Indian Government. The House was con- 
vulsed with laughter when the story got out. But 
it must be confessed that a deeper feeling than one 
of mere merriment is aroused by the contemplation of 
Mr. Chamberlain's proceedings in connection with 
the famous—or infamous—amendment. According 
to report, it was he who instigated it, and who 
wrung the consent of the other leaders to a pro- 
ceeding of which they were all secretly ashamed, 
Yet at the last moment, when he saw how com- 
pletely the manceuvre had failed, he deserted the 
unhappy Sir Henry James and tried to escape from 
the division lobby! It is to be hoped that Sir 
Henry appreciates the conduct of his leader. He 
may possibly be less willing to act as Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s bonnet on another occasion. In the mean- 
time the Opposition is wofully disspirited, conscious 
of having been badly: led and badly manceuvred, 
and conscious also of the fact that the Government 
has gained immensely in strength and popularity 
from the bold stand which the Prime Minister and 
Mr. Fowler made on behalf of the honour of Par- 
liament. 

Lord Rosebery has succumbed to what, it may be 
hoped, will prove a mild attack of influenza. At the 
dinner-party he gave on Thursday night, in the 
historic room in which William Pitt presided over 
so many banquets, he was apparently in good health 
as well as in good spirits. But the new plague 
strikes very suddenly, and a few hours later tha 
Prime Minister was prostrate from one of its attacks. 
I see, by the way, that the Independent, the 
thoughtful and able organ of the Nonconformists 
which is now under the editorship of Dr. Guinness 
Rogers, speaks out very plainly on a subject which 
has given rise to not a little comment in political 
circles during the past week. This is the silence pre 
served by the occupants of the Treasury Bench with 
regard to the attacks made upon Lord Rosebery by 
Mr. Labouchere and Sir Charles Dilke. One would be 
very sorry to regard this silence as indicating any 


‘sympathy on the part of Ministers with those 


attacks. I certainly do not interpret it in that 
light. But it was a great mistake on the part of 
Sir William Harcourt and his immediate colleagues 
not to take the earliest possible opportunity of re- 
buking the line of conduct adopted by the gentlemen 
I have named. The /ndependent is not a flighty or 
hysterical organ, and it has correctly interpreted the 
sentiments of the great bulk of the Liberal party, 
when it has protested against the blunder committed 
by the “front bench men.” Out of doors, Lord 
Rosebery is perfectly competent to defend himself, 
and has no need to be beholden to any one for 
championship ; but in the House of Commons he is 
himself defenceless, and if he is attacked he must 
look to others to speak on his behalf. When the 
persons attacking him are nominally members of his 
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own party, he has a right, as a bare act of justice, 
to expect that his colleagues in the Government 
will stand by him. Ministers have probably re- 
garded the expressions of opinions by Mr. Labou- 
chere and Sir Charles Dilke as being too unimportant 
to deserve special notice or reply. But they ought 
to consider public opinion outside; and it is only 
fair to tell them that the comments upon their 
silence during the present week are by no means 
favourable. 

Sunday.—Spending to-day in an empty hotel, in 
sight of the English Channel, I have had more 
leisure than usual for studying a certain weekly 
paper, for which I have entertained a life-long 
respect. Its conspicuous merits have always been 
understood to be its frankness in recognising the 
truth, even when that truth was disagreeable, and 
its desire to deal fairly with its opponents. Nor has 
its claim to these virtues been without good founda- 
tion. That being so I confess I read with some 
amazement its obifer dicta upon certain of the 
events of the past week. Here are a few of them: 
“The Unionist leaders refused to support a motion 
(Sir Henry James's) which, had it succeeded, would 
have thrown discredit on their patriotism.” Prodi- 
gious! I was under the impression that Sir Henry 
James was acting as one of the Unionist leaders 
when he made his motion, and that he acted with 
the sanction and authority not only of Lord Salis- 
bury but of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. It 
is true that neither of those gentlemen voted 
with Sir Henry. Mr. Balfour was in bed and Mr. 
Chamberlain was somewhere else. But the state- 
ment that either of them “refused to support” 
the motion shows that either my respected con- 
temporary or the remainder of mankind has got 
hold of the wrong end of the stick. Why even 
Mr. Goschen, to whom let all credit be given, did not 
speak until the whole House saw that “the game 
was up,” and that Sir Henry James was bound to be 
beaten. But my esteemed mentor makes another 
statement: “A few Unionists followed Lord George 
Hamilton into the Lancastrian Lobby.” A few 
Unionists! I was under the impression—strengthened 
by a perusal of the division lists—that nobody voted 
with the Lancastrians except Unionists, and that 
even some Lancastrian Radicals had the courage to 
vote against their personal interests for the sake of 
truth and justice. I fear that no Lancastrian 
Unionist did as much as this. 

I had marked several other passages for quota- 
tion and comment—the gleanings of this morning 
by the sea: but I do not think I need go further. 
The few words I have already quoted have preached 
their own sermon to me. How is it that honourable 
men, who really try to deal justly by their op- 
ponents, often fall into such amazing confusion of 
thought, such painful errors as to fact, when they 
are striving to be most fair? I am not asking this 
question with respect to the particular weekly 
newspaper I have been reading. It applies equally, 
I fear, to all of us who are journalists, or fighting 
men in the arena of Parliament. Of course, the 
problem is in part explained by the “ two-sides-of- 
shield” hypothesis. My point of view is different 
from that of my friend. I see the gold face of the 


shield ; he only sees the silver face, and we both’ 


are right and both wrong. But it needs more than 
this fully to explain the difficulty that is suggested 
when an able and upright journalist commits him- 
self in cold-blooded print to a statement that is 
precisely the reverse of what is believed to be true 
by the overwhelming majority of his contemporaries. 
Can a man be absolutely distinct from the senti- 
ments he expresses in print? Is the journalist a 
being of the Jekyll-Hyde order, with one conscience 
for himself and another for his pen? It would 
almost seem so, and the reflection is one that must 
make every newspaper man uneasy. Once upon a 
time I called the attention of a very great man 
to a certain passage in a particular journal. He 
wrote to me as follows:—“I have not seen the 





article in question. I have so great a respect for 
Mr. X—— that I never read the Z——.” Now X. 
was the editor of the Z—— ! 

Monday.—The influenza is the chief topic of talk 
to-day. When such men as Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Balfour are laid low by it, its interest to the political 
world becomes intense. Happily, in the case of 
neither of these eminent men is there any reason to 
regard the attack as being dangerous, and one may 
well hope that they will both be back in their places 
in Parliament before long. The case is, I regret to 
say, different with that staunch Liberal and valuable 
public servant Lord Aberdare, and his condition 
occasions much anxiety to his friends. Another dis- 
tinguished invalid whose condition is regarded as very 
serious is Sir Robert Hamilton, formerly the Irish 
Under Secretary. When the secret history of the last 
ten years comes to be written, the great part which 
Sir Robert Hamilton has played will be recognised— 
probably with surprise even by those who have 
known him intimately. His knowledge of the Irish 
question was surpassed by that of no other man ; and 
his remarkable qualities have made him one of the 
most useful and eminent of our public servants. 

The tactics of the Opposition are being developed 
to-day. They have had enough alarums and excur- 
sions in the shape of votes of censure and motions 
like that of Sir Henry James’. I see, indeed, that 
they are now trying to prove—the five-lined whip 
notwithstanding—that the leaders of the Opposition 
were in no way concerned in that particular business, 
and poor Sir Henry James is being treated as the 
scapegoat. But though they have abandoned their 
futile direct attacks upon the Government, they have 
only done so in order to return to the old warfare by 
means of obstruction. Ministers know how to meet 
this, and they will not fail to make use of the 
remedies with which Parliament has it in its power 
to arm them. 

Tuesday.—Amusing to note the desperate attempt 
of Sir Henry James to prove that it was only as 
a Lancashire Member that he took up the question 
of the Cotton Duties, and that the leaders of the 
Opposition had nothing whatever to do with his ill- 
starred motive. The five-lined whip sent out by the 
Conservatives must have been a deplorable blunder, 
like Mr. Chamberlain’s accidental straying into the 
Lobby with Sir Henry and his friends. But as a 
matter of fact Sir Henry James's statement comes 
too late to be of the slightest value. If he wished to 
make it at all he should have made it last Thursday 
before Mr. Fowler rose todemolish his case. Iam sorry 
for the way in which Sir Henry has been treated, and 
for the desperate attempts that have been made to use 
him as a scapegoat; but I do not appreciate his 
chivalry in accepting the responsibility which 
leaders, who now know that they have committed 
the worst of tactical blunders, are trying to fasten 
upon him. 

The empty places in the Parliamentary arena and 
the number of eminent politicians who are “ down” 
with the influenza grow daily more. Happily, the 
present epidemic is not particularly fatal except to 
the old. But it has already cost us one valuable life 
—that of Lord Aberdare. There were not many men 
of this generation who had a record of public service 
more free from sordid taint of every kind than his was. 
As Home Secretary he made a great mark, and may, 
indeed, be said to have been the first of the Home 
Secretaries of the new school. Mr. Asquith has 
followed in Mr. Bruce's footsteps, and has largely 
shared his spirit in the administration of his great 
office. Lord Aberdare was a worker to the last, and 
to the last he was true to the political faith of his 
prime. Every Liberal, and a great many people 
who are not Liberals, will unite in mourning the 
death of a man whose many personal virtues had 
endeared him to his friends, and whose distinguished 
public services entitled him to the gratitude of his 
fellow-countrymen. Meanwhile, whilst we at home 


are battling with sickness and death, it is pleasant 
to have the best news of Lord Aberdare’s old chief. 
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Mr. Gladstone, it seems, is delighted with the Cap 
Martin—certainly one of the most beautiful spots in 
the world—is enjoying his stay there immensely, 
and is in the best of health. 

Wednesday.—Ministers probably had no alter- 
native last night, but one would have been glad if 
they had shown a bolder front than they did on the 
question of the currency. The bimetallist heresy is 
the plague of our time—-worse than the influenza. 
The microbe attacks some of our ablest men, and 
whenever it succeeds in effecting a landing, it 
reduces the victim to a state of intellectual im- 
potence. One would have been glad to see Mr. 
Giffen let loose upon the bimetallists last night. 
But for the moment flabbiness is the order of the 
day in both parties so far as this heresy is con- 
cerned, and the result is the exhibition of weakness 
we had last night. 

There is a terrible list of deaths in the Times 
of to-day, and though it does not contain many 
familiar names it illustrates in a striking fashion the 
ravages which have been caused by the late severe 
weather and the present influenza. The unfavour- 
able bulletin regarding the Prime Minister’s health 
yesterday morning caused a good deal of uneasiness. 
Happily, however, a more favourable account was 
forthcoming later in the day. There is much sym- 
pathy with Lord Rosebery in his illness. He has 
had a very hard task to perform of late, and there is 
a strong feeling among his supporters, and even 
among some of his opponents, that he has not had 
the support to which he was entitled. The latest 
victim to the epidemic is the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, Mr. Mellor. This is a very serious matter; 
because if anything were to happen to the Speaker 
whilst Mr. Mellor is laid aside, the proceedings of the 
House of Commons would at once come to an end. 
Happily, Mr. Peel is at present in good health, and 
one must hope that Mr. Mellor’s attack will not 
be severe or prolonged. 

Thursday.—It is difficult to believe it, and yet I 
am told that the word “ crisis” was once more being 
bandied about yesterday, and that certain persons 
were speculating upon the possibility of a defeat of 
the Government on the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
motion for taking the time of the House which is to 
be brought forward this evening. I say “ certain 
persons” advisedly—not for worlds would I name 
them—but I may say at once that they are not 
members of the Opposition. The Opposition 
have not yet recovered from the terrible morti- 
fication of last Thursday, and even the ridiculous 
attempts of their advocates in the Press to prove 
that a five-lined whip had no meaning, and that 
the leaders of the Opposition were in no sense 
implicated in Sir Henry James’s action, have not 
sufficed to restore their spirits. It is not, there- 
fore, on the part of the Opposition that one 
hears the talk of a possible defeat to-night. Strange 
as it may seem, that talk proceeds solely from those 
who are, or who ought to be, supporters of the 
Government. Ido not wish to mention names; but 
it is high time that the reckless tongues of certain 
gentlemen occupying responsible positions in the 
party were placed under some sort of restraint. 
Everybody knows what is certain to happen to 
those who allow the cry of “ Wolf!” to be raised 
too often. We have heard it far too often already 
this Session from those who profess to be the 
guardians of the fold. They would do better, in- 
stead of talking about being “ out by this day week, 
thank Heaven!” to take example by Lord Salisbury, 
who on one memorable occasion announced that 
his Ministry meant to remain in office until it was 
removed by a direct vote of want of confidence. 
The influenza has added enormously to the labours 
of the Whips, and it is always possible that 
a snatch division might be adverse to the Govern- 
ment. Sir William Harcourt ought to allow it to 
be known that Ministers will not regard such an 
incident as a matter of serious moment. So far as 
to-night’s division is concerned, I do not for a 





moment believe that it will be otherwise than 
favourable to the Government. 

The number of applicants 
Examiner of Plays, which has become vacant owing to 
the death of Mr. E. S. Piggott, is enormous. Half the 
literary men in London, and a great many men who 
are not literary, have applied for the position, which 


for the post of 


is one fairly lucrative. I do not envy the person in 
whose hands this particular piece of patronage rests. 

The appointment of Sir Hercules Robinson as 
High Commissioner at the Cape is a bold act on the 
part of Lord Ripon. There is no doubt as to the 
popularity of Sir Hercules at the Cape; nor is there 
any as to his brilliant abilities. But the fact that 
Sir Hercules has been closely connected with the 
forward party in South African politics, and that 
he is financially interested in some South African 
companies, will necessarily make him an object of 
suspicion to the enemies of Mr. Rhodes. Perhaps the 
best evidence that can be afforded of the complete 
success of Mr. Rhodes during his recent visit to this 
country is the fact that he has secured such a 
successor for Sir Henry Loch. 

Friday.—The Government majority last night 
was sufficient—fifteen. But there are some rather 
nasty features in the division list. Oneis the number 
of Liberal abstentions, and another the fact that 
Mr. Keir Hardie, for some reason known to himself, 
actually voted against the proposal of Ministers to 
secure for public business the greater part of the 
time of the House. Still, now that the point is 
settled one may hope that a working session will 
be commenced in earnest. The extraordinary 
epidemic of influenza which has hung like a pall 
over Parliament during the past week seems to 
be slightly abating its virulence. Ministers have 
evidently made up their minds to push forward with 
their programme, and it is by no means impossible 
that the present Session before it comes to an end 
may have established a “ record” for work, so far as 
the House of Commons is concerned. The County 
Council election, to-morrow, is at present more 
interesting than any of the struggles in Parliament. 
For once, London has been thoroughly aroused, and 
a bigger vote will probably be recorded to-morrow 
than the metropolis has ever given before. 








AFTER THE SIEGE. 





HE siege of the frost is over. The ice-bound 
gates of our beleaguered city have been thrown 
open and the sun has brought relief to the starved 
inhabitants. It was a cruel siege whilst it lasted, 
and not cruel to the poor alone. The old and the 
weak in every condition of life suffered actual 
torments from the common enemy. What the ill- 
clad, ill-fed, badly-housed suffered is known only to 
God and themselves. One shudders at the thought 
of it. In nearly every household, too, even in 
respectable plutocratic South Kensington and aristo- 
cratic Mayfair, there were some humiliating miseries 
associated with the frost that are hardly to be 
recalled now without a certain loss of self-respect on 
the part of the sufferer. It was an ignominious 
moment for thousands when the fatal announcement 
was made that “the pipes were frozen,” that no 
kitchen fire could be lighted and no dinner cooked, 
that no bath was any longer attainable, and that 
misery, discomfort, and dirt had invaded the 
ordinarily irreproachable household. Then it was 
that we began to feel that solidarity of our race 
which a common misfortune begets. The men at 
the clubs were almost as truly representatives of the 
great unwashed as the men in the streets; and the 
few dishes that could be cooked at the pokey fire in 
the housemaid’s pantry, brought home to numbers 
the extreme simplicity and fewness of the absolute 
necessaries of existence. Yes; it was undoubtedly 
a time of gloom and suffering everywhere—such a 
time as one might imagine the great city would pass 
through if by any chance a real siege were to be laid 
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to it by a human foe. The very errand-boys laden 
with parcels in the streets conveyed to us a sense 
of what we were all suffering. Boys are, as a rule, 
the pluckiest as well as the most wholesome of mor- 
tals. It cannot have been any common misery that 
made some of them weep aloud as they tried to 
warm their poor frozen fingers at their lips in those 
bitter early days of February. 

And now—it is still February: to be strictly 
accurate, Sunday the 24th—and as I sit in the room 
with the southern aspect that commands a great 
stretch of winding coast-line, and a still vaster 
expanse of pearl-grey sea, I find I must shift my 
seat in order to escape from the rays of the sun, the 
heat of which is more than I care to endure. The 
magician’s wand has been waved, and I am looking 
out upon a changed world. Ten days ago it seemed 
to one’s faithless heart that “the great annual 
miracle” had been put off for ever. Day after day 
the frost, and the cold, and the water-famine. 
Night after night the icy blast, that somehow or 
other forced its way even into the warmest of sleep- 
ing chambers. Surely heaven had forgotten to be 
gracious, and we were doomed to a permanency of 
suffering that was well-nigh intolerable. So thought 
the faithless and despairing. Yet all the time the 
west wind was on its way to us, fighting for our 
relief as Havelock’s glorious column fought for the 
salvation of Lucknow. The east wind—enemy of 
mankind-—-fought bravely in its own evil fashion, 
and for four mortal weeks more than held its own 
against its gentler assailant. But it is gone now, 
and for the moment the siege is raised, and the 
breath of Spring is in the air. Up in the North, in 
certain grey towns which I know well, and in some 
valleys hidden among the moors, that I know still 
better, the change has probably not come yet. But 
here, on our warm south coast, we seem to have 
been plunged into a sudden summer. What a walk 
was that this morning, across the splendid downs, 
where patches of snow still lie, and over ridge 
after ridge, until Beachy Head was gained, and I 
looked across the Channel basking in the sunshine, 
ard on the long line of coast on either hand 
glowing in the same glorious light! The larks 
were singing a song of joy for the passing of the cruel 
frost; the rooks were cawing in their immemorial 
elms; even the withered grass seemed to be starting 
into new life. It was only the hum of the insects 
that one missed. For them the resurrection has not 
yet come. But if the ear lacked the drowsy whirr 
of the grasshopper or the hum of the bee, it found 
something to satisfy it in the continuous murmuring 
of the sea upon the beach below us. Here, in a 
sheltered corner, when good people were coming out 
of the churches and airing their best gowns and 
smartest bonnets in the unaccustomed sunshine, it 
was almost painful to sit in the full blaze of light, 
and winter coats and wrappings were laid aside— 
incaut'ously pe: haps, and prematurely mostcertainly. 
But who could think of the bleak days which still 
lie between the world and June on such a day as 
this, when for a moment the iron grasp of winter 
had been loosened, and the world was filled with the 
joy of the springtide. : 

It is not merely an external joy. Year by year 
it finds readier access to the hearts of all of us as we 
grow older and draw nearer tothe time when for us, 
as for others, will come the night which is to know 
no morrow. In youth it is autumn with its tender 
beautiful tints of decay, and its holiday season of 
sports and pastimes and travel that appeals most 
closely to the heart. But by-and-by few of us can 
go through those bright crisp autumn months without 
feeling the shadow of winter in the air—of winter 
which is the sworn foe of those who have gone far 
in the march of life. Then it is that our love for the 
spring acquires fresh strength, and that we allow 
even a passing day of untimely warmth and sunshine 
to fill our souls with joy—joy that is accentuated by 
the memory of the miseries from which we have so 
recently escaped. Here is the sun again, we say to 











ourselves; and he has not lost the virtue he had 
in former years. He still fills the world with light 
and warmth, and draws forth the songs of birds 
and the sweet scents of field and woodland. Why 
were we so despairing but yesterday? Why did 
we deem succour so far off, and steel our hearts 
in sullen resentment, dreaming that God had for- 
gotten to be gracious? The life of another year 
has begun; and from these first beginnings it will 
move forward, as Nature has ordained, through the 
stately sequence of springtide, summer, and harvest, 
of bird, blossom, and fruit—each wonderful in its 
own way, and all beautiful exceedingly. 

After such a season as that from which we have 
just escaped, we have some graver thoughts to occupy 
our minds than these joyous anticipations of the 
future. When the siege of the city has been 
raised, those who have survived count the number 
of the slain. Alas! that is a duty that falls upon 
us also. The cruel nipping frosts, the vicious death- 
like fogs, have not passed over us and left us un- 
harmed. These last few weeks have taken from 
us more than their due proportion of those whom 
we loved. To us it has been given to see the sun 
again, and to feel his power. But to others, who 
once loved the springtime as much as we do, this 
boon has been denied; and for them the time of 
sunshine and sowing is for ever at anend. If any- 
thing can make death sadder than it commonly 
is, it must surely be death in winter. “ Let us die 
in the daylight” is the oldest of human aspirations. 
Let us die in the sunshine and warmth of the 
summer, with the fulness of Nature's life enveloping 
us on every side, rather than in the cold, cruel 
night of winter, is a wish that must have been 
formed in millions of human hearts, and that must 
often have found secret expression during that dis- 
mal siege of winter from which we are at last 
escaping.—Postscript. To-day (Feb. 25) the east 
wind is back again, and the world is once more grey. 
But for all that, the rigour of the siege has passed, 
and Spring is on its way. 





ARE WE ALL MAD? 





S the nervous reader of Max Nordau’s power- 
L ful book, “ Degeneration,” may be fright- 
ened to death before he has travelled half way, he 
will do well to comfort himself from time to time 
with the author's prognostications about the 
twentieth century. A hundred years hence, at all 
events, Europe is to shake off the diseases of 
mysticism and ego-mania which are now devouring 
our art and literature. If the present degeneracy 
were to continue indefinitely, society would eventu- 
ally be composed of clubs for murder and suicide, 
and literature would take the form of “isolated letters 
of the alphabet,” or of “coloured pages on which is 
absolutely nothing.” It is difficult to say whether 
the German satirist is quite conscious that this is an 
admirable travesty of his own exaggeration; but he 
assures us that degeneration will never reach this 
pitch, and that a wholesome reaction is bound to set 
in. No particular reason is assigned for this con- 
soling belief. We are told that humanity must 
renew its vital powers, and that the healthy will 
overcome the degenerate. The penultimate chapter 
in which this balm is vouchsafed to us is like 
the awakening from a nightmare. We have had 
visions of insanity in literature, music, and pic- 
torial art; we have seen Ruskin, Wagner, Ibsen, 
Rossetti, Whitman, William Morris, Zola, Oscar 
Wilde classed together as maniacs; we have been 
warned that almost every conceivable expression of 
individuality in letters is the working of the anti- 
social virus; we have been bombarded with eru- 
dition, chiefly medical, designed to prostrate us 
under an appalling idea of the complete exhaustion 
of the race. And suddenly we wake up to find the 
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author placid and smiling, as though he had roused 
us from a hypnotic trance, full of frightful dreams, 
to tell us that all is well, and that the world is not 
really going irretrievably mad. 

After such a turn, many readers may be prompted 
to ask whether Max Nordau is not himself a “ dege- 
nerate,” who, animated by an unhealthy love of 
sensation, professes to serve the general well-being 
by giving us a series of needless alarms. If he can- 
not escape from his own theory there is certainly no 
refuge for others. The old-fashioned field-preacher, 
who, with his terrific pictures of everlasting torment, 
intended to throw the simple-minded into a frenzy 
which was described as the operation of saving grace, 
was commonly a perfectly clear-headed person in the 
ordinary affairs of life. In Max Nordau’s judgment 
he must have been demented. Any departure from 
some standard of the normal, not rigidly defined, 
apparently exposes a man to the charge of being 
“a pitiable mental cripple.” Walt Whitman, who 
showed considerable capacity for practical adminis- 
tration during the American Civil War, is treated as 
an imbecile, because he wrote poetry which discarded 
the accepted forms of poetic expression. With as 
much reason Rossetti is written down an _ idiot, 
partly because he made effective use of a ballad 
refrain, as in “Sister Helen.” It is one of the 
peculiarities of idiots to “insert words which have 
no connection with the object”: a dictum which 
enables us to discern the idiocy of Shakespeare 
when he wrote, 

“ When that I was and a tiny little boy, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain!” 

Dante must have been mad when, in imagination, 
he visited the Inferno and saw his political opponents 
writhing in flames. Indeed, the degeneracy which 
Max Nordau professes to trace through contem- 
porary literature must be considerably antedated 
if the imaginative faculty is to be arraigned for 
delirium. Milton could not have been wholly sane 
when his mind ranged with Satan’s legions, and 
gave the cue to such rhetoricians as Moloch and 
Belial. Some of the Elizabethan dramatists, 
notably Webster, must have had a _ diseased 
craving for horror. What was the Restoration 
drama but a monomania of debauchery ? There is 
not a period in the world’s history in which some 
dominant idea in art cannot, on Max Nordau’s 
reasoning, be treated as a symptom of derangement. 
The empiricism of his method does not stand the test 
he has definitely prescribed, How are we to dis- 
tinguish sanity in genius? “ Take from any man of 
sane genius the special capacity through which he 
becomes a genius, and there still remains a capable 
citizen. Let the same be tried in the case of a de- 
generate, and there remains only a criminal or a 
madman.” Who is to say that if Ibsen had not 
written the dramas which Max Nordau analyses 
with remarkable acumen, he would be unfit for 
the duties of citizenship? What social incapacity 
is discernible in Zola, considered as a man and 
not as a writer? Moreover, what is the philo- 
sophy of this arbitrary divorce? It proves nothing 
to say that had Shakespeare not been endowed 
with genius he would probably have ended his 
days as a very bad actor, or that if Baude- 
laire had not been a poet, he might have gone 
mad all the same. What is gained by reflecting 
that Elia, without his exquisite gift, would have 
lived and died an obseure clerk, with a touch of 
hereditary insanity, and the habit of tippling? In 
any case, if a man’s genius be the best and sanest 
part of him, what can be more absurd than to divest 
him of it for the sake of ranking him with the 
criminal or the crazy ? 

On the hypothesis of our German bogey-man it 
would beeasy to show that we are allmad,andthat the 
theological postulate of original sin must be changed 
to original insanity. An assemblage of qualities in 
which the most exact proportion and discipline are 
maintained is so rare as to be almost mythical. 








Take away any special quality which gives a man an 
advantage in the world, and he may sink into com- 
parative imbecility. Max Nordau strikes at egoism 
as the root of the mischief; but if the cultivation of 
the Ego is to qualify a man as a “ degenerate,” 
who shall escape the inquisition of this Lunacy 
Commissioner? The egoist can take neither his 
own measure nor that of other people; he is 
often as egregious as Sir Willoughby Patterne; 
but if he is to be put into an asylum, how is 
the business of the country in any department to 
be carried on? It may be necessary to show that 
the “originators of all the fin-de-siecle movements 
in art and literature” are “degenerates,” that 
Wagner was a neuropath who set monstrous sagas 
to music, that Ibsen takes an insane delight in egging 
woman into the breach of her social obligations, that 
the pessimist is as addlepated as the optimist, and 
that the critic who does not see this is perhaps the 
most deplorable “degenerate” of all; but even this 
extensive category of the deranged plus the “ grapho- 
maniacs ”—that is to say, people with a semi-insane 
impulse to write—and we know how numerous they 
are—does not comprehend the world of mental 
obliquity. We must carry the scale lower down. 
Some pathologist must make an exhaustive ex- 
amination of the butchers, the bakers, and the 
candlestick makers, and prove that there is not a 
mutton-bone, a loaf of bread, a piece of tallow sold 
over the counter by a perfect equipoise of judgment 
and instinct. If Max Nordau’s diagnosis of human 
frailty is sound, then all the inspiration of life comes 
from the Mad Hatter and the March Hare. The 
jfin-de-siecle grocer is just as perverse as the critic 
who decks every goose with the plumage of the 
swan; for is not the grocer capable of advertising a 
farinaceous food as “superior to all others” with 
the laudatory recklessness of a log-rolling reviewer ? 
Happily the twentieth century is to witness a whole- 
some evolution of human intelligence, and when that 
comes, nobody, we presume, will write five hundred 
and sixty pages to proclaim the truth that “he 
who places pleasure above discipline and impulse 
above self-restraint wishes not for progress but for 
retrogression to the most primitive animality.” 





THE TRUTH ABOUT ARMENIA. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, February 20, 1895. 


T seems to me that the world does not even yet 

understand the Armenian question. If it does, 
then the failure to do anything is a shame to 
Christian Europe, and most of all to England and 
Russia. The Armenians ask for nothing but security 
of life and property, and the right to worship God 
and educate their children in the Christian faith. 
They do not demand civil liberty or any of those 
democratic institutions which are so dear to Western 
Europe. They do not object to the Turkish Govern- 
ment because it is Mohammedan, nor because it is 
in the form of an absolute Monarchy. They are not 
rebels or revolutionists seeking the aid of foreign 
Governments against their legitimate sovereign. If 
there have been some scores of revolutionists and 
two or three local outbreaks within the last four 
years, they have been the despairing struggles of those 
to whom life had become intolerable. The Armenians, 
in general, have had nothing to do with them. All 
that the Armenians ask was guaranteed to them by 
the Hatt-i-houmayoum officially communicated to 
the Congress of Paris after the Crimean war, by the 
Constitution officially communicated to the Confer- 
ence of Constantinople by the present Sultan, and by 
the Treaty of Berlin, to say nothing of other similar 
documents. The Armenian question is simply the 
question whether the Turks shall be compelled to 
carry out these decrees and agreements or whether 
they shall be allowed to exterminate this Christian 
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people. This is the whole question, and it ought to 
be kept before the world in its naked simplicity. 
The question of means and measures is altogether 
secondary. It is a fact that the equality promised, 
and which was partially secured in the twenty years 
following theCrimean war, has altogether disappeared 
under the present Sultan, and that the Arme- 
nians are more oppressed now than they were fifty 
years ago. It is a fact that the process of extermi- 
nation has been going on in Armenia and Koordistan 
—with constantly increasing violence—ever since the 
last war, and it should not be forgotten that the 
Nestorians, and other Christians in those provinces, 
have suffered as much as the Armenians. Details 
could be given which would fill volumes, and the 
Sassoun massacres were exceptional only in the 
number of victims slaughtered at one time. Itisa 
fact that even now, after all the discussion of this 
question in the European press, the Armenians in 
Asia Minor are not only deprived of the rights 
guaranteed to them by the Hatt-i-houmayoum, but 
of those natural rights without the enjoyment of 
which life becomes intolerable. Their persecutors 
are not their Mohammedan neighbours, but the 
officers of the Government. Wherever there is any 
show of fanaticism among the people—as there is 
now in Constantinople and some other places—the 
Government is directly responsible for it, and could 
check it at once if it pleased. It is the officials who 
commit all the outrages upon the Armenians in Asia 
Minor, who keep up a reign of terror, so that no man 
can feel that his life, or his property, or his honour, 
is safe for a single day. There is no exaggeration in 
this statement; such outrages are frequent enough 
in most places to destroy all feeling of security. All 
the information which reaches us from the interior 
tells the same story, and it is just the same in places 
where revolutionists have never been seen or heard 
of as in the few towns where they have been found. 
There are a few honourable exceptions, but in general 
it seems to be the principal business of the Turkish 
officials to plunder, imprison, beat, torture, and out- 
rage Armenians. I could give details in abundance 
under each of these heads, including the abduction 
of girls and the imprisonment of their parents when 
they complained, but I do not wish to distract 
attention from the main point, which is, that the 
Armenians demand no exceptional privileges, and no 
rights which have not been guaranteed to them by 
Imperial Hatts and European treaties, If exceptional 
measures are now necessary to secure to them these 
rights, it is not their fault. It is the fault of the 
Turks themselves, who have deliberately violated 
their most solemn promises, and undertaken to 
exterminate a people who occupied this territory 
many centuries before the Turks emerged from 
Central Asia, and who, under Turkish rule, have 
always been industrious, submissive, peace-loving 
subjects, whose only crime is that they are Christians. 
A new account of the Sassoun massacres has just 
reached Constantinople, written in December by a 
man who, with two others, were the only survivors 
of a family of sixty-five persons in one of the forty 
villages destroyed by the Turks. It fully confirms 
what we have heard before, with many new details, 
and I believe it to be thoroughly reliable. It also 
gives an account of the treatment of the survivors by 
the Turks since the massacres, especially of the efforts 
which have been made to remove those who might 
be witnesses in the case of an investigation. Some 
have been killed, and most removed to distant and 
out-of-the-way places. Some have been forced to 
sign statements written in Turkish, of which they 
do not know the purport. All this was before the 
Commission arrived at Moosh. From other sources 
we know that the Commission is doing everything it 
can to cover up the facts and prevent the foreign 
delegates from making any independent investiga- 
tions. I understand that the delegates themselves 


have protested against the course pursued. 
The new Armenian Patriarch is proving himself a 
worthy successor of Nerseo, and defending the 





rights of his people with a boldness which seems to 
have excited the admiration of many of the Turks. 
He was received by the Sultan last week with the 
greatest honour—although no Constantinople paper 
has been permitted to allude to the interview—and 
since that time he has presented to him a memorial 
stating, in the plainest language and in detail the 
grievances of his people. It is not probable that 
any satisfaction will be obtained, or that the Sultan 
had any other design in receiving him than to bring 
him under his influence in such a way as to muzzle 
him. The memorial makes no demands beyond those 
which I have pointed out above as constituting the 
Armenian question. 

The state of things in Constantinople is very 
much the same as it was two weeks ago. The 
revolutionary movement among the Turks is still 
alive. Placards attacking the Sultan have been 
posted in at least one of the principal mosques and 
probably in others, and also spread about the city in 
ingenious ways. The city is full of stories of 
troubles and executions at the Palace, but I have no 
means of verifying them. The officer who ran 
amok in a suburb of Pera seems likely to escape 
punishment, and there is general insecurity all over 
the city. The holy month of Ramazan begins next 
week, and both Turks and Christians are looking 
forward to it with no little anxiety. 








A FRENCH VIEW OF OUR MISSION 
IN EGYPT. 





Paris, February 26th, 1895. 
N spite of the reams of paper expended on the 
diseussion of the Egyptian Question, it is doubt- 
ful whether any considerable number of people in 
the United Kingdom understand the French point of 
view. As M. Paul Vilars, London correspondent of 
the Journal des Débats, wrote a few days ago: 
“This is because the question has never been 
properly explained to English people, although 
there cannot but be journalists of standing who 
understand it and are equal to the task of making 
the public comprehend it.” 

I told this to M. de Bligniéres, formerly Joint 
Controller of the Egyptian Debt at the time of the 
Dual Control. 

The astute financier’s eyes twinkled as he replied: 
“T will tell you a story. In 1885, at the sitting of 
the London Conference for the proposed reduction 
of the interest on the Egyptian Debt, a Commissioner 
of one of the Powers came to me and said, ‘I wish 
you would explain a particular point which is to be 
examined, and which I do not understand in the 
least. But I may as well confess that, whatever my 
conviction may be on the subject, I shall vote ac- 
cording to the instructions of my Government.’ 
The particular point which I made my colleague 
understand did not come up in the deliberations, so 
his conscience remained clear. But he was not 
the only man who did not understand. The 
President of the Conference did not understand 
the first word of the question. So it is with 
the feelings of the French in the matter of the 
occupation of Egypt. They may not understand 
the various phases of the controversy, but they 
have the idea that their situation on the Nile 
has been taken by England on false pretences, 
and is being retained in an unjustifiable manner.” 
For, says M. de Bligniéres, throwing away his 
cigarette, and stepping up to his visitor, “ Look here 
—voyons—what does England mean by her action 
at Cairo if she is not going to remain there? And 
if she is going to remain there, what becomes of 
her promises to leave the country? Oh! don’t re- 
peat the old story about being ready to leave when 
the work is done. We know what that means. 
Our people interpret it in a different fashion in an 
old saying.” 
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The ex-Controller was too polite to frame the 
words, but I could see that he had “ Perfide Albion” 


hovering on his lips. “ Well; what solution have 
you to propose, M. de Bligni¢res? As a financier 
you could not recommend evacuation to-morrow ?” 
“Oh! as to the effect on Egyptian credit, I do not 
think it would suffer. Of course, certain precau- 
tions would have to be taken; but that is not 
the immediate question. The significant symptom 
is the sort of taking possession of the country by 
Lord Cromer and his agents. As I have told 
you before, I worked with Baring, Colville, and 
Rivers Wilson on the best of terms. We never 
had a single dissension, although, of course, it 
sometimes happened that we differed in opinions, 
when we settled the point by compromise. Baring 
(Lord Cromer) is a very able man; but, I think, 
really he overdoes it, and is making difficulties for 
himself as well as for his country; for, if you 
examine the State Papers which form the charter of 
the Egyptian Government, what do you find? Re- 
iterated assurances on the part of Her Majesty's 
Ministers to respect native institutions and develop 
self-government.” The speaker turned to his col- 
lection of Blue and Yellow Books, and read a de- 
spatch from Lord Granville to Lord Lyons in the 
autumn of 1882, after the Arabi revolt had been put 
down: “It is true, as you say, that both these per- 
sonages are dead, and times have changed ; but the 
pledges remain.” 

“The right of the Khedive to choose or dismiss 
his Ministers is denied. Where is the sign of self- 
government here? You say the Khedive is inex- 
perienced, but he knows well enough what Lord 
Cromer thinks of Nubar, and that is enough to 
make Abbas object to him. Nubar Pasha is devoted 
to the English just as he would be devoted to the 
French ; at bottom he is only devoted to himself. 
It is possible that English officials are needed in 
some posts, but hardly to the extent that is now 
witnessed. I have no interest or connection in 
the country now. I never held a single Egyptian 
security, although a paper tried to make out that 
I had an account at the Anglo-Egyptian Bank to 
the amount of £180,000. The fact is, I returned to 
Europe in straitened circumstances; so I can speak 
impartially, having no connection with the Govern- 
ment. I would only like to see the question settled ; 
for, until it is, rest assured there is no possibility of 
cordial relations between France and England.” 








THE FERRYMAN’S TALE. 





OR a son to follow his father is but natural, 
Effendi. And thus came I to be a sailor; I 
who, since my father first took me aboard his 
caique, have traversed many seas. There is good 
money to be earned by travelling far from Greece ; 
and it is not a Greek who is afraid of the waves of 
many days. To hoist the white sails aloft, to put to 
sea, to come to port, if one may—that is the sailor's 
business. But to return home—ah! that is the 
sailor's pleasure, if so he may. For the strange 
lands have strange people, whose hearts beat not to 
those from beyond the foam of their shores, and 
whose tongues grip not our speech. They give us 
money for what we bring to them; that is enough. 
With trouble, but no regret, they cry out to us, 
“ Kalon katabodion” (A good voyage). “ Adio sas” 
(Good-bye to you), we shout back, and perchance 
never see them again. Thus it is with us sailors of 
Greece. 

Behold this rope, Effendi! Time has stretched it, 
Time has worn it. It was so with me—Demetri, 
when I said to myself, the years of the past are like 
clouds, they shadow the present: I am weak, I am 
worn. How now? 

The days flew swiftly by me; and I went no 


more to the great oceans, whose waves are ever 
restless. I bought me a little caique. I hoisted her 
sails for three hours in a summer breeze. "Twas 
thus I went from Euboea to Skopelos. As an old 
man I did as my father had done before me, I 
carried a little cargo to Skopelos. For this I 
received money; and, again, more money from 
passengers who returned with me and my boy, 
Achillaki—(:) from Skopelos to Euboea. This ferry- 
man’s work was not difficult to me who remembered 
my father’s words. When J was here—here is a 
rock, said I, though the sea spoke no word of 
warning. When I was there—there is a current, 
said I, and steered against its cunning strength. 
And when the summer gave place to the autumn, 
and when the bold gulls flew out in search of their 
winter food, it was the same: I was not afraid, but 
did good business and much of it. 

My caique was a strong one: Achillaki was a 
clever boy. Now, look you, Effendi, this was as it 
should be, for the 2gean is dangerous with hastily- 
born storms. They come and go like the vultures; 
they strike like the lightning. It requires a good 
sailor and a man to guard the light caique from 
the blast that would press her over and down 
under the driven wave. Many times I fought 
these storms, but always successfully. Holy Saint 
Nicholas was kind to me. I gave many candles to 
him, and very large ones when the word came of 
others who had perished beneath the sounding seas. 
But it is not of a storm that my tale will tell—yet 
there is peril in it, and at the time I wished for the 
wings of a bird. 

It was the 28th of August, and a year of busy 
trade. The time—just when the morning sun is 
gathering strength; the port—the little anchorage 
of Skopelos. ‘“ Hasten! hasten! Achillaki,’ I was 
crying, as we stowed away the cargo, “ for I see them 
coming.” There they were—our passengers—walk- 
ing slowly towards us: one, two, three, four. Yes! 
all of them. There was the big Alexis, the cobbler, 
with a cluster of scarlet shoes? hanging from his 
hand; his beautiful sister Alexandra; their cousin 
Xenophon, the mason; and a stranger (I did not 
know his name, but I afterwards called him—the 
“damned one”). I judged that the damned one was 
a shepherd from Thessaly, on tramp to Athens. I 
will not trouble you with words why—but I will 
tell you this, Effendi: he was a wild man to look at, 
and carried a crook. 

I handed them into the caique. “ Kathesate, 
kathesate”’ (Sit you down, Sit you down); I said, “in 
& minute or two we will start.” Then I looked round 
about me, and turned to the cargo again. Was it 
well stowed—the planks and the resin, the honey 
and beeswax, the empty wine barrels and the wool? 
A little of this, a little of that, but all in order, 
Stay! a piece of rope, and—a goat is tied to the mast. 
Another minute, and here is a shady nook for the 
basket of red fruit that Alexandra is holding on her 
knee. “There! the sun will not harm those ripe 
peaches, those grapes and purple figs—now.” “ I thank 
you” says Alexandra. “ Tipote” (It is nothing) I reply, 
and bite the edge of my nail (*). Then I shout to 
Achillaki—“ Cast loose! Cast loose!” 

I spread the sails. We move slowly at first, then 
faster as we draw away from the sheltering land. It 
is a summer's day ; it is a summersea. Ahead of us, 
there gently heaves the blue water; it grows calmer 
in the distance ; it becomes motionless and of a deeper 
azure—there, where it sweeps up to and encircles the 
Euboean shores, blushing pink under the rays of the 
pleasant sun. Behind us there gently heaves a blue 
sea towards a yellow strand, on which it falls in 
white and careless foam; here and there it runs up 
in little creeks towards green woods, white-walled 
houses, that nestle above it. That—is a Grecian 
island ; this—is a Grecian sea: the one, it sleeps on 
the bosom of the other, while we—we sail on. 

One hour, two hours had passed. The great 








1 The diminutive of Achilles, 2 'T'zarouchia. 


3 A Grecian gesture. 
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forests of Euboea grew green to our sight. Its tall 
mountains pierced the heavens with sharper points. 
We drew on a level with the end of one of its capes, 
whose grey rocks are very fierce ina storm. It was 
an hour's sail to these rocks; and where they 
joined the mainland was the creek to which I was 
steering. 

The water rippled under our keel, and its music 
had sent to sleep all but the damned one, the goat, 
and I. He—the damned one—was lying, stretched 
out, upon the planks in the bow of the boat. He 
was smoking. As he finished a cigarette, he would 
roll another. Then I would hear the clink of steel 
upon flint, and see him place the smoking tinder(*) 
to the tobacco. The tobacco smelt good, but he 
passed me not his box. The blue smoke drifted 
away in little clouds over the side of the boat, but 
sometimes it came towards me—it was good. 

I grew sleepy. The shore ahead became blurred 
to my eyes; yet I was sufficiently awake to press 
the tiller and distinguish the distant landmark 
towards which I was tacking. I grew yet more 
sleepy, and I saw only the landmark—but that very 
plainly. Our course was now clear of rocks and 
treacherous currents; perchance I might have 
drowsed thus till the caique bumped the shore, had 
it not been that the landmark was suddenly robbed 
from my eyes. I started into wakefulness as if I 
had been struck. I stared deep into a cloud of 
smoke that hid it from my ken. And then the 
smoke rolled around me, and I heard the voice of the 
damned one shouting, “The boat is on fire, Master, 
the boat is on fire!” 

I could hear him rushing towards me as I sat at 
the tiller, stumbling over the empty barrels as he 
did so. His shouts and the noise he made, awoke the 
others. “Fire! fire!” they cried with terror-stricken 
voices, and scrambled after him. I could not see for 
the smoke, but I thought very quickly. The careless 
fool has dropped his burning tinder amongst the 
resin and planks. I must go forward. 

“ Achillaki,” I shouted sternly, “come here and 
take the tiller.” But the boy was full of fear; he 
no longer understood me, though I spoke many fierce 
words to him. The precious time was passing, and 
the hot air that blew towards me kindled another 
thought in my brain—I would shift the rudder and 
bring the caique before the wind: so might we see 
how things were with us. It was done in a moment, 
and the smoke rolled away from us and followed the 
wind. We were in sunshine again, but with pale 
faces and beating hearts. There was not one of us 
but could see the smoke streaming fast from between 
the planks piled high in the bow. 

“Hold the tiller firm,” said I to Xenophon, as I 
pressed it into his hand. Then I went quickly to 
the planks, saying to the others, “* Come, bring water. 
Hasten, for the good God's sake.” 

As I began to hurl the topmost planks into the 
sea, Alexis found a small bucket and joined me. He 
was very quick with it, but the fire was yet quicker. 
The burning resin gave out a great heat; and when 
the water cast by Alexis fell between the planks, it 
hissed back in angry steam. Each plank that I 
grasped was hotter than the last; it was closer to 
the flaming resin. The sweat was trickling down 
my brow, my hair was singeing—-I choked. Flesh 
could no longer bear it ; the fire was stronger than I. 

I drew back past the bleating goat, and Alexis 
followed me. Of what use one small bucket and 
two or three gourds against such a fire? “No use,” 
I said to myself. Then, where—irhere were we to 
find safety? The land was too far off for such 
swimmers as we; besides, there was the woman. 

We watched the thick smoke grow more furious 
in its rush to the blue heaven above. The flame was 
coming—TI could swear it. They were calling on the 
Saints. The heat was drawing to us. A few more 
feet, and we could go no further—there was the sea 
there. But we must go. “Here!” I said roughly 


* The tinder is a dried funeus. 








to the woman; “here! the casks. Take one under 
each arm, and jump.” She hesitated on the gunwale 
—I pushed her. The damned one saw her fall; he 
picked up two casks, and he also jumped into the 
sea. “Go!” I said to Alexis and Achillaki. “Go!” 
I said to Xenophon, and took the tiller from his 
hand. 

I was alone on board with the goat. The caique 
travelled gently on; she rode the waves lighter, but 
the pitch bubbled in her seams. I could see them, 
the others, floating on the sea, a cable’s length away 
in my wake. The caique travelled yet further—I 
lashed her tiller to keep her to her course, and away 
from those others. It was done—and I, too, jumped 
into the sea with a cask under each arm. 

I shut my eyes as I fell into the cold water, and 
went down beneath its surface. I sank, very deep, 
it seemed to me, and then I came to the surface 
again. I drank in the delicious air, and fell and rose 
with the waves. When the salt water cleared from 
my eyes, I could see the caique sailing on and on; 
I could hear the goat faintly bleating its life 
away. 

I and those others, we drew near to one another. 
Fear made us sparing of our words, though we felt 
not alone till the sun-dimmed flames shrivelled up 
the white sails of the hurrying caique; till the 
water around us had swallowed up her timbers; 
till the last gust of smoke had gone with the wind 
to the land. Then we were alone with the ocean 
and silence. 

Flesh is weak, the sea strong and great, the 
land far away—so we told one another. God is 
good, God is strong and great and close at hand— 
so we told one another, and called upon the Saints. 
But we grew weary with waiting, silent from ex- 
haustion. We were to die, we thought. 

The blood mounted to my head; it felt heavy, 
and the sun sent a buzzing into my ears. I scarcely 
knew where I was. My temples throbbed; I could 
hear them beat. I dipped my head into the sea; 
that would ease them. But no! the pulsation was 
firmer, more distinct. Again I bend my head to- 
ward the sea, and louder beats the throb; it beats 
to my heart. I look up,I look around; I listen with 
covetous ears. And those others; they have heard 
something. There is the noise of an engine that 
comes through the silence that lies on the sea. But 
where is it? Already it seems to have died away. 

You have seen the great guns fired, Effendi! One 
moment, there is the peace of a still air; the next, a 
great smoke-cloud bursts into being, and gathers 
into its belly the air around it. Thus grew a black 
cloud at the end of the cape, and where it hung, low 
over the water, was the black prow of a steamer 
striking the blue waves into a white foam. 

It came round the cape—did the steamer that 
saved us. Was it chance? Oh, no, Effendi! 

NEIL WYNN WILLIAMS. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





SIGNOR CRISPI’S DIVORCE. 

Srr,—In your last issue Mr. W. L. Alden holds out to me a 
threat which, to use his own language, “I will not characterise 
as it deserves.” I[ shal! insist, however, on repeating my words 
as I wrote them, and as they were printed—and not as Mr. 
Alden quotes them. 

“The Pope’s decision (that a supposed marriage of Signor 
Crispi was invalid) should surprise no one, for no one but the 
parties immediately concerned knows the facts in the case. For 
example, it is by no means certain that a yet previous marriage 
may not have stood in the way of a valid Catholie union with 
the discarded wife who shared his adventurous years.” 

My warrant for using these words is the public action taken 
by Leo XIII. and Signor Crispi himself. 

The latter, by asking, and the former, by granting, such a 
decision have made, not an “ insinuation,” but an open declara- 
tion that something was essentially wrong with the union in 
question. The impediments which the Roman Catholie tribunal 
that has judged the case recognises as fatal to the validity of a 
| marriage are not numerous, and the “ lega! flaw in the contract,” 
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admitted by the civil courts, is not among them. In Malta, 
where the form of marriage was gone through, the regulations 
laid down by the Council of Trent are applied, and none of the 
very few essential formalities could have been omitted, unless by 
design (which were indeed an insinuation to make). It only 
remains that one of the contracting parties was incompetent to 
marry. The would-be bride, in a letter given to the press some 
time since, asks to be left to the tranquillity of her conscience. 
Signor Crispi is the one who has insisted on the presence of an 
impediment rendering the supposed marriage null and void. 

What this impediment may have been, no one but the parties 
immediately concerned can know, as I stated in so many words. 
What it might bave been, I went on tosay : “ Forexample ” (words 
which Mr. Alden omits), and the rest. I chose for my example 
the first one on the list, and the easiest understood—one which 
has appeared in the foreign press, and has always been in the 
common talk of Palermo, doubtless from some memory of the 
days of the student Crispi. I may add that his impediment is, 
so to speak, the most innocent of the list, since it might have 
bound, withont his knowing it at the time, even a well-meaning 
bridegroom of so varied a career. If I was to speak of any im- 
pediment at all, as was but natural, this one inevitably presented 
itself. Would Mr. Alden have been pleased had I taken my 
example among those obscurer impediments best named in the 
ecclesiastical Latin, such as conjugicidium, or publicae honesta- 
tis ? 

I freely admit the minor charge of inaceuracy in the use of 
the term “civil divorcee” for a mere declaration of nullity of 
marriage. Mr. Alden, quite gratuitously in my case, credits 
this to some habitual purpose of “Signor Crispi’s clerical 
enemies.” I do not see that it is worse than the similar term 
applied by his anti-clerical friends to the Pope’s decision. Mr. 
Alden himself quotes words of mine clearly explaining the sense 
in which I used if. 

I conclude from the date of Mr. Alden’s letter that it was 
an after-dinner effort to punish me for describing his own 
article as “ literature with a tendency.” M. Giaccommetti, who 
has written in the Revue des Deux Mondes and the Journal des 
Débats with a knowledge of Italian matters very different from 
that of a foreigner frequenting only one claes of society, has 
qualified it more severely. As to Mr. Alden’s curious threat 
against myself, I doubt if the readers of THe SpxaKkeER will 
bother themselves, at his dictation, to “ know what to think of” 
me personally. STODDARD Dewey. 


MR. MORRISON’S “TALES OF MEAN STREETS.” 

Srr,— Probably any book of such strong individuality as 
Mr. Arthur Morrison’s “Tales of Mean Streets” must, in the 
nature of things, strike different readers in very diverse ways. 
This ean be the only explanation of what, I confess, seems to 
me the absolute misdeseription of the book and its tendency in 
the “ Literary Causerie” of this week’s Speaker. I do not 
mean as a matter of literary criticism, but of fact. “ A. T.Q.C.” 
ean find in Mr. Morrison nothing but a “calm contempt” for the 
poor of the East End, and represents the book as exhibiting 
these people without a single redeeming virtue. But from cover 
to cover one encounters, again and again, just those redeeming 
virtues struggling in their choking environment that Stevenson 
so keenly sees in the passage “ A.T.Q.C.” quotes. What of 
the uncomplaining fidelity of poor Lizerunt to her brutal hus- 
band? What of the unselfish comradeship of Dave Burge for 
his friend the broken-down tramp. till there was nothing for him 
but the workhouse infirmary ? Is there nothing good in the 
hopeless womanly impulse of the poor harlot in “To Bow 
Bridge” ? Nothing heroie in the silent struggle of the two 
starving women in “ Behind the Shade”? Is there no virtue in 
the dogged pluck of the half-starved boxing boy, Neddy Milton, 
on his staying away from the meals he so badly needed lest his 
mother should have too little ? Can there be nothing creditable 
to human nature in Bob Jennings’s entire devotion to his worth- 
less wife ? I could quote more instances, but these are enough 
for my purpose. A sympathetic comprehension of the pathos of 
poor life seems to me to underlie every one of these stories, 
though to some it may be disguised by the author's austerity of 
treatment. “A.T.Q.C.” praises this austerity and self-efface- 
ment, but I imagine that it is because Mr. Morrison has carried 
it to an unusual degree (for an English writer) that “ A. T. Q.C.” 
is inclined to mistake his point of view. 

The question of imagination is quite another matter; but I 
should like to second “ K.S.’s” query in your current issue.— 
Yours faithfully, H, G. 8. 

February 25th. 


DISTRESS IN THE ARAN ISLES, GALWAY. 

Sir,—Will you kindly give me space in your influential 
journal to return my best thanks to Mr. J. Rimmel, of Gijon, 
Asturias, Spain, for his charitable efforts to suecour the wretched 
poor of these venerable islands in theirin describable sufferings ? 
To the struggling Irish tenant farmer the potato crop means 
everything. The general failure which recently occurred in the 











parish of Aran, and the sad plight of the poor islanders, was 
voiced in your columns. It was brought before the House of 
Commons by that brilliant champion of every Irish right, Mr. 
Thomas Sexton, M.P., and by our own energetic member, Mr. 
Sheehy; but, instead of relief, the evictor came with a posse of 
police, dispossessed twenty-two families from their famine- 
stricken homesteads, and left them to perish, for aught he cared, 
on the cold bare rocks, or meet with a still more repulsive fate 
to the Irish peasant—death in the union workhouse. 

In this sad crisis, and when the people were unable to cul- 
tivate their little plots of ground in spring for want of seed or 
means to procure it, Mr. Channing, M.P., nobly stepped into the 
breach, and collected the sum of £124, which he sent me, and 
which enabled the islanders, by careful distribution, to sow a 
little crop which has tided them on to the present time. I desire 
also to express my acknowledgments to all the kindly English 
sympathisers who came to our snecour in that trying time. I 
recognise with gratitude all the Congested Districts Board is 
doing to develop the fishing industry in Aran, and the lessons 
of self-help that are being imparted to a long-neglected and 
long-persecuted people; but much more still remains to be 
done. In South and Mid Aran, with a population of near 1,000 
souls, there is not a single sailing-boat, because there is no 
harbour to shelter-one from the wild seas that beat up against 
our shores. And there are already many widows of the sea left 
destitute, with their hungry orphans, to mourn the loss 
of their bread-earners. Providence has blessed us with the most 
fruitful fishing-grounds in the west of Ireland; but of what 
avail, when the people have neither boats nor harbour? There 
isin the South Island of Aran a large expanse of water called 
* Loughmore.” It is about five acres in extent, and its depth 
raries from sixteen to four fathoms. ‘The learned annotator of 
the historian of Iar-Connaught, referring to this lake, says :— 
“The lake called Loughmore in the South Island of Aran, if 
opened, would form one of the finest harbours in her Majesty’s 
dominions. Vessels would he as safe in it as in any dock. It 
lies at the mouth of the South Sound, which is the best entrance 
into the Bay of Galway, and vessels could reach it at all times. 
The distance from this lake to the sea is not more than three 
hundred or four hundred yards, at an elevation of sixteen or 
eighteen feet, and the harbour would accommodate five hundred 
ships of any size. In the passage to America it would be the 
most convenient harbour in the west coast of Ireland. This 
alone ought to ensure the preference for Galway as a western 
packet station beyond any other part of the west of Ireland.”— 
(Vide “ Report of Committee on Public Works (Ireland), 1835.”) 

Surely the cutting away of the three hundred yards of rock 
and sand which hem this beautiful and necessary harbour in 
from the open sea ought not to be such a mighty undertaking 
for the rich Government of England. The islanders, in their 
despair, met last November and forwarded a memorial to the 
Chief Secretary, respectfully requesting that he would use his 
great influence as Irish Minister, either to have this harbour 
opened for their boats, or a deep-water pier constructed. The 
reply was first that inquiry would be made, and then that “ there 
are no public funds at the disposal of the Government that 
could be expended on this work.”’ Parliament is now putting a 
large sum of money at the disposal of the Irish Government. 
The necessity of this harbour has been long ago admitted even 
by experts. There can be no longer any question of want of 
sufficient funds at the disposal of the Government. Therefore, 
the people have just and ample grounds for hope that the con- 
struction of this most useful and necessary work will be under- 
taken without any unnecessary delay. 

In 1885 the Piers and Harbours Commission allocated the 
sum of £8,000 for a pier at Kilronan, Aranmore. The morning 
the Commissioners left Galway in their chartered steamer to 
inspect the site, to their amazement the captain was found to be 
suddenly ill. The day was lost, and no harbour has been 
constructed at Kilronan ever since to supplant the present 
shelterless, dry-Jand pier which is made to do duty for a proper 
landing-place. That £8,000 is a debt still justly due to Kil- 
ronan, and the disappointed people are not without hope that the 
Government will rectify this very serious loss to the islanders 
and the general publie who eall here. Nor are these the only 
evils that embarrass the poor Araner in his struggle for exist- 
ence. Those who know Aran are aware that the islanders have 
no fuel. There is no bog. It is rock everywhere, aud wretched 
indeed is the lot of the poor here, who have no means to procure 
turf on the mainland, During the winter and spring months 
particularly they suffer dreadfully. 

In the villages of Killeany and Onaght alone there are ninety 
families so circumstanced. They are without fuel, means, and 
clothes. I myself know cruel cases of hardship. How long will 
our governors continue to play with human life, and to trifle 
with the sufferings of the most law-abiding and peaceful 
subjects of the Crown? Why are not public works of some 
kind started to give employment to those who are in dire want ? 
They are too poor to profit by the loans of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and no one will go security for them for anything. 

There is even a lower depth in the situation. Fifty families 
have been served with eviction-made-easy notices, and they 
patiently await the advent of the sheriff to cast them adrift 
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from the homes which they themselves have built, and from the 
land—such as it is—which they have reclaimed from their 
island rocks by years of patient and persevering toil. 
P, Couean, P.P. 
Aran Isles, co. Galway, February 16th. 








UNIFICATION, 





* As a city that is at unity in itself."—Psatm cxxii. 3, 
I. 
@) “ DIM, rich city” of the quick and dead, 
With ample dome and solemn minster 
crowned, 

Where rest the peaceful bones of men renowned, 
Amid the restless throng who toil for bread! 
How hardly is thy weary riddle read, 

How slowly is its destined answer found! 

For some, indeed, have all things and abound, 
And some, alas! have neither board nor bed. 


When on thy glooming Thames the sunlight gleams, 
I wonder, seeing how beautiful thou art, 

What blood and tears thy ransom still may cost. 

Brave sons and true thou hast, and noble dreams, 
But ever, deep within thy passionate heart, 

I hear the muffled moaning of the lost. 


Il. 
“ One” art thou ?—One ?—When by the outer wall 
Of church and palace, patient men in vain 
Ask room to live, or grind their souls for gain 
Of such poor pittance as to slaves may fall,— 
While men, their brothers, with enough for all, 
Pass by, unhelping, though to help them fain, 
Being burdened with their secret share of pain, 
Or by their dead traditions held in thrall ?— 


The Master-mason, still our strength and song, 
Inspires the labour that shall never cease, 
Rebuilding all that has been basely done, 
Redeeming order, righting cruel wrong, 
Till thou art crowned with righteousness and peace ; 
Though mortal, in immortal Love made one! 


ANNIE MATHESON. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 





“THE TALE OF CHLOE,” ETC. 


FIND that all the critics are at one upon the 

comparative merits of these three stories (“ The 
Tale of Chloe,” “The House on the Beach,” “The 
Case of General Ople and Lady Camper"), which Mr. 
Meredith has suffered Messrs. Ward, Lock, and 
Bowden to exhume from the dust of the New 
Quarterly. Two of them belong to the quick, and 
one to the dead. The trivial blemishes in “ The Tale 
of Chloe” and the history of General Ople and his 
lady, no less than their superlative cleverness, are 
native to Mr. Meredith's genius. These stories are 
not of his very best; but they are his; and the 
characters are alive to the tips of their fingers. But 
exhumation can do nothing for “ The House on the 
Beach,” for the simple reason that it can never have 
been alive. Small writers may take comfort in the 
discovery that even Mr. Meredith once produced an 


absolutely lifeless story ; while admirers of the great | 





novelist will take just as much comfort in its being | 


the one and only dead thing that Mr. Meredith has 
given to the world. 


Are we therefore to regret its republication ? 
Certainly no one should regret it, unless it be Mr. 
Meredith himself. In these matters a writer and 
his public stand in direct antagonism. The writer 
naturally wishes to be judged at his best; to cover 
up the tracks, many of them mistaken, by which he 
has attained to excellence; to explode his achieve- 
ments upon the public as though by divine accident. 
The public, on the other band, desires to contemplate 
the writer historically : it has a laudable instinct for 





discovering the path of success, and a less laudable 
itch to contemplate its heroes at their toilette. We 
delight in the assurance that a man who never 
makes a mistake never makes anything else; and 
with the mistake under our eyes our spirits rise still 
higher. An unexplained masterpiece, on the other 
hand, affronts our common stupidity. 


Now “The House on the Beach”—which we may 
call an absolute failure—has a peculiar historical 
value because it explains, or helps to explain, certain 
partial failures that occur here and there in the best 
of Mr. Meredith’s stories, to the bewilderment of 
numbers of his readers. It justifies, for instance, 
Mr. Henley’s criticism that Rhoda Fleming's uncle, 
the old bank porter Anthony, “suggests (with some 
other of Mr. Meredith’s creations) a close, deliberate, 
and completely unsuccessful imitation of Dickens: 
a writer with whom Mr. Meredith is not averse from 
entering into competition, and who, so manifest on 
these occasions is his superiority, may almost be 
described as the other's evil genius.” No intelligent 
person will need to be reminded that these words 
do not imply a conviction of Meredith's general 
inferiority to Dickens. For half a dozen excellent 
reasons (including those of chronology) Dickens never 
competed with Meredithon Meredith’s ground, though 
—for anyone who feels an interest in such barren 
speculations—he has left (eg. in “Our Mutual 
Friend") evidence enough to console every true 
Meredithian. But it is a fact that during a great 
part of Mr. Meredith's career, and before people 
had learned to value Mr. Meredith’s proper qualities, 
the fashion and tradition of Dickens lay heavy upon 
fiction : and it seems a fact also that even this most 
original of writers did now and then make com- 
promise with the fashion. To some of his firmest 
admirers this compromise bas always spelt partial 
failure, even when it spelt Chump. 


Indeed, part of the nuisance is, that it does spell 
C-h-u-m-p, Chump. Much stress was laid, in 
Forster's “ Life,” on the care Dickens took with the 
names of his characters; on the lists he made, and 
the labour he spent in selection. For my part, I find 
it only one more proof of the man’s immense genius 
that he managed to reconcile his readers to such 
monstrosities of nomenclature as “ Chuzzlewit,” 
“* Pecksniff,” “ Pipchin,.” “ Pamblechook,” “ Toots” ; 
while his Verisophts, Feeders, Veneerings, and Pod- 
snaps are surely little better than Trollope’s Dr. 


Pessimist Anticant, Mr. Neversay Die, Mr. Fill- 
grave (physician), or Mr. Quiverfal (bonus 
paterfamilias). Now Mr. Meredith's instinct for 


names is little less than marvellous. To take four 
from this very volume; who could possibly improve 
upon Beau Beamish, Caseldy, General Wilson Ople, 
or Lady Camper? Consider these in relation to the 
people they name, and you will find a subtle, in- 
tangible, quite inexplicable suggestiveness. Turn to 
“The House on the Beach,” and you run your head 
against the wooden jocosity of “Mr. Van Dieman 
Smith.” Nor is the humour of the tale itself one 
whit less wooden. It bears about the same relation 
to Mr. Meredith's best work that Dickens’ “ Hunted 
Down" bears to the best chapter in “ David Copper- 
field.” 


In “The Tale of Chloe” we have a variation on 
what I suppose to be Mr. Meredith's favourite theme. 
Once more we are invited to consider the case of 
a lady whose lord and master exposes her, in a 
questionable position, to the assaults of love and of 
gossip. Lucy Feverel; Dahlia Fleming: Nataly; 
Aminta, Lady Ormont—tragedy, which waits on the 
error of great natures, overtakes these or their lords. 
But the case of Susan “ Duchess of Dewlap” is some- 
what different. Here is not a great nature. The 
Duke, who flings her, under a protection less than 
her due, among the slings and arrows of a fashionable 
watering- place, does ‘not come into the story. 


Mischief must be done; but, for tragedy, it must 
fall upon a noble head. This noble victim is found 
in Chloe, a character so entirely beautiful that one 
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can only regret it was not allowed to illuminate a 
great novel. The lover to whom she has given 
constant faith deserts her for the giddy dairymaid- 
duchess. The pair are on the point of eloping, when 
Chloe saves them both at the cost of her life. 


The tale has its weaker pages: but the conclusion 
is in Mr. Meredith's finest, most serious manner. On 
the other hand, “ The Case of General Ople and Lady 
Camper,” which breathes the purest spirit of comedy, 
weakens towards the close: weakens by becoming 
violent. Nothing could well be more delightful than 
the earlier methods by which Lady Camper assails 
the egoism of her love-sick general. But when she 
begins to vex his life (through the post) with 
sketches illustrating, in outrageous caricature, his 
little foibles, we feel that her ladyship becomes a 
trifle inhuman, and that the General (if he be half 
as good a fellow as we are meant to believe) must be 
suffering acutely. And when the afflicted General 
begins to exhibit these caricatures, with protesting 
outcries, among the middle-class people in whose 
society he moves, we feel again that we have been 
tricked ; that he is, after all, a poorer creature than we 
took him for; and that the good fortune which 
awaits him at the close had been better deserved by 
a stouter dignity. Nor is the babbling middle-class 
chorus at all essential to the working-out of the 
author’s intention. If some cure could be dis- 
covered less drastic than these caricatures, and if 
the General's dignity were only a trifle more 
tenderly handled, the story would assuredly be a 
small masterpiece. 


Bat if any excuse were wanted for the republica- 
tion of these stories—apart from their historical 
value—it is found in the portraits of these two 
women, Chloe and Lady Camper. Only one other 
writer has drawn women with such fidelity to heart 
and brain as Mr. Meredith draws them: and the 
other writer's name is Shakespeare. A. T.Q.C. 








REVIEWS. 
MR. MINTO'S LITERARY LECTURES. 
THe Livrerarvre OF THE GrorGiAN Era. By the late 
William Minto, LL.D. London: Blackwood. 


HE late Professor Minto was a man of letters we 
cau ill afford to lose. His enthusiasm for litera- 
ture, whilst informing his mind, did not impair his 
judgment, which always remained sane. He was 
neither afraid of the open country nor ashamed of 
the beaten track. When a tale was plain he was con- 
tent to tell it. His own style was manly and per- 
spicuous rather than sugared or fanciful. He was 
not averse to novelty, simply as such; nor had he a 
trace of that provoking craze for small discoveries, 
after which some good men hanker. It being his 
duty to lecture to students of British literature, he 
deemed it right to say true things, even though 
they had been said before. In short, Minto was a 
manly instructor of youth, fit for a great University. 
Let the young lions of the daily press roar as loudly 

as they may, it is a very difficult thing to deliver a 
course of lectures on Belles-Lettres to an University 
which is bent on business and desirous of promoting 
learning rather than of fostering small talk. We 
observe from the preface to this volume that 
the lectures which compose the greater part of it 
were not delivered to the Arts students of Aberdeen, 
but to a more popular audience meeting in a music- 
hall. This fact is illustrative of the difficulty to 
which we refer. Discipline of the mind is never 
popular. Mr. Routh’s pupil room at Cambridge was 
not accustomed to the sound of applause. Lectures 
on literature may promote sensible reading, excite 
interest, implant or revive a taste for poetry and 
the drama, but they can hardly be made fibrous 
enough for the purposes of scholarship. Hence 
philology comes to be substituted for poetry, and 
Cedmon for Shelley, to the great disgust of the 





young lions aforesaid. We heartily wish it were 
otherwise, and most readily do we admit that an 
occasional course of lectures on those great authors 
whose thoughts, to quote Dr. Newman, “strike 
home to our hearts, whose words are proverbs, 
whose names are indigenous to all the world, the 
standard of their own mother-tongue, and the proud- 
est boast of their countrymen,” may fitly enliven 
the dull routine of University studies, and help to 
polish the blunt University wit. But as a common 
task we confess ourselves unconvinced. The “ Now 
we come to Cowper, gentlemen,” is a thing which 
makes our heart sink within us; and yet we yield to 
none in admiration for the wit, the gentleman, and 
the scholar who wrote “ John Gilpin,” composed “ The 
Task,” and translated “ Homer.” 

Professor Minto’s lectures are most excellent. 
Some critics have found them thin, and of course 
they would have benefited by their author's re- 
vision; but we deny that they are thin, though 
we do not assert that they are thick. Lectures 
on literature, if they are to be of any use to 
students, must be occasionally humdrum. Mr. 
Glover's “Leonidas,” Mr. Somerville’s ‘“ Chase,” 
and Mr. Dyer’s “ Fieece,” baffle the sublime. It is 
quite possible to be interested in these poetical 
adventures, but it is a mild interest, a sober vein. 
We trudge through these flowery meads with some- 
thing of the weary tread of the homeward-going 
ploughman. 

A professor who has to lecture is apt to invent a 
period for himself—a terminus a quo and a terminus 
ad quem. Mankind is fond of divisions—it counts 
by tens, and chops up old Father Time into cen- 
turies, which it endows with characteristics. Mr. 
Minto chose the Four Georges. Why did he do so? 
He says, “ The reign of the ‘our Georges really owes 
its completeness as a literary period to an accident. 
It so happened that Pope’s masterpiece, ‘The Rape 
of the Lock,’ was published in its complete form in 
the first year of the first George; while the last 
year of the last George witnessed the publication 
of his first volume of poems by Lord Tennyson.” 
Such coincidences as these are simply bother- 
some. Who wants to associate “The Rape of the 
Lock” in its completed form with the first George, 
or “ Poems by Two Brothers” with the last George? 
If it is helpful to the memory to call the period 
of time between 1714 and 1827 the Georgian period, 
let it be so called, and have done with it. 

Once quit of his Georges, Professor Minto pushes 
off into the travelled ocean bravely enough. 
Writing about books and bookish people is always 
a little dangerous, the snare being to think too 
much of the influences of literature. Mr. Minto 
does not wholly escape. Why, for example, should 
we be asked to believe that because the Rev. George 
Tennyson had a copy of Thomson's “Seasons” in 
his rectory, his son Alfred “received the impulse to 
his minute observation of Nature and country life” 
from the perusal of that work? We refuse to believe 
it. Tennyson picked up his style from books, but 
there is no need to trace his passion for the country 
to any volume. Was there not, in the words of 
Jasper Petulengro, “ the wind on the heath”? Dean 
Harding, preaching immediately after the Great 
Fire of London, compared the wasted city to a folio 
cut down to a decimo-tertio. Mr. Pepys, who was 
of the congregation, thought the simile below the 
oceasion, and we agree. It does not do to be too 
bookish, but it is hard not to be so when your 
subject is books. 

Professor Minto pays great attention to Pope, 
whom he successfully defends from the silly censures 
of modern dunces. Pope was formal and polished, 
and his conceits were neither the conceits of the 
author of Romeo and Juliet nor of the author of 
“The Excursion,” but he had more literature in his 
head than most of his successors. He is supposed 
to have been a harsh critic of Shakespeare, and 
thereby to have exhibited his own poetical in- 
capacity. He none the less edited Shakespeare, 
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who, we will make bold to say, would greatly prefer 
“The Rape of the Lock” and the “Epistle to 
Dr. Arbuthnot” to the “Idylls of the King.” So 
long as people are to be found who read poetry 
for the pleasure it gives them, and for no other 
reason whatever, so long will Pope predominate 
and more than hold his own. Professor Minto 
points out with much effect the broad differences 
between the poets of the latter end of the last 
century and its beginning. “The new poets,” he 
says, “treat new themes in a new way and with a 
new spirit. Above all they give serious expression 
to their own personal emotions. Consider the new 
form of ‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ 


“the first genuinely popular poem, interesting to all 
classes, between tiie time of Queen Anne and the nineteenth 
ceatury—a metrical romance regularly constructed, with perfect 
unity of action, incidents all helping forward the progress of 
the story through various complications to a dénouement. No 
such poem had ever been written before ; it was a new form in 
yoetry—classieal regularity of form, combined with romantic 
ee of accident... . ‘Taken as a whole, in form and spirit, 
the ‘ Lay’ was a new thing in literature. The same may be said 
of ‘Childe Harold.’ There also we find a new kind of epic, such 
as the general writers of epic poetry had never contemplated 
the hero of which is not a mythical king like Prince Arthur, or 
a personified virtue moving in Facryland like Spenser’s Red 
Cross Knight or Guyon or Britomart, but a modern man moving 
in modern scenes. . The serious expression in new forms of 
intense and generous personal emotion is a broad characteristic 
of the nineteenth century revival.” 


Professor Minto treats Cowper very sympa- 
thetically, and for some quaint reason will not listen 
to the notion of Mrs. Unwin having been jealous of 
Lady Austen. And yet it would have been odd if 
she had not been. But this is to chatter about 
Harriet. 

Professor Minto does not overlook the rise of 
the novel. He considers that Richardson first com- 
bined character-descriptions with plot-interest, and 
that out of this fruitful combination sprang the 
modern novel. The Spectator is full of character- 
sketches, but there is no plot. 

“We learn how Jenny Simper— being, as she described herself, 
a young woman with her fortune to make—went to church and was 
much aggrieved becanse the clerk of the parish, an ex-gardener, 
wreathed the pews so thickly with evergreens that she could 
not make eyes at the desirable baronet during the service, but 
it had not occurred to anybody to make a hercine out of Jenny 
Simper or a hero out of the baronet, or a story out cf incidents 
within the probabilities of ordinary life.” 


Once set a-going by “the little printer,” the 
novel has made great strides. Whither it will 


ultimately lead us, who dare say ? 

Professor Minto shirked no part of his task. He 
treats of Wordsworth at great length and with 
much good sense; nor is he unkind to Tom Moore, 
who was a very clever fellow, and whose Journal 
will be read, even though edited by Lord John 
Russell, who spoilt everything he touched, long 
after “The Excursion” is forgotten. To those 
readers who are fond of floating down the stream 
of Time in a craft cunningly contrived and well 
handled, we emphatically commend these lectures. 


OUR WORK IN INDIA. 


INDIAN Po.ity. By General Sir George Chesney, K.C.B., M.P. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Tuis is the third edition of a work which first 
appeared in 1868, and Sir George Chesney tells us 
in his preface thatit bas now been rewritten almost 
throughout. The volume contains a complete expo- 
sition of the system upon which the administration 
of India is carried on in India and in England, showing 
how that system has grown up and developed accord- 
ing to expanding needs and circumstances, what are 
its salient defects and what improvements or remedies 
the writer recommends. The number of those who 
care to master the mechanism of any governing 
Constitution—except possibly of that under which 





they live—must always be small. Nevertheless so 
many Englishmen now profess to concern themselves 
with Indian affairs and grievances, that this oppor- 
tunity of acquiring an exact knowledge of Indian 
polity may be welcome to some of them, while to the 
student of political forms the book ought to be 
instructive. For we have here what is not to be 
found elsewhere—thecomplete record of the evolution 
of a great administrative organism, from the earliest 
stage, when the Company exercised a few elementary 
powers of control over their own servants, up to the 
time when, as now, the English governing power has 
undertaken the highest responsibilities and attributes 
vested in the autocratic rulership of a vast dominion. 
We can see how a system that began by adapting the 
methods and preserving the usages of an Oriental 
empire became gradually tempered, modified, and 
transformed under the pressure of European ideas 
and the demands of a rapidly-growing civilisation. 
The phenomenon is unique in modern history, inso- 
much that for purposes of comparison we have to go 
back to the Roman Empire, whose devices for 
managing Asiatic provinces and client kingdoms 
have often been unconsciously imitated in India. 

For the concise and orderly arrangement of what 
may be called great blocks of information, and for 
the masterly disposition of complicated details, the 
construction of Sir George Chesney's book may stand 
asa model. Each separate subject stands apart in 
a separate chapter or series of chapters, presenting 
a compact array of facts and explanations, of 
criticisms and suggestions; so that for any great 
department or agency of State, or for any political 
institution, the reader can easily apprehend its 
present working condition and sphere of operation, 
and the principal points of discussion concerning it. 
Of course, certain subjects are treated more at 
length, possibly with more strength, than others. 
Five chapters, for example, are allotted to matters 
connected with the antecedent history and existing 
organisation of the army, upon which our author 
speaks authoritatively, having been long a prominent 
and latterly a successful military reformer. Nor 
must it be forgotten that, since the army is to India 
what the navy is to England, all military questions 
stand incontestably in the very first line of Imperial 
politics. “There is no country in the eastern hemi- 
sphere,” it is said, “where the military force bears 
so small a proportion to the population. City for 
city, the military garrisons of India are now smaller 
than even those of England. The Indian army, in 
fact, has been placed on the footing of a very limited 
peace establishment, and without any capacity for 
rapid augmentation.” In short, the army, though its 
cost weighs heavily upon the revenues, is barely 
adequate for the protection of a vast country whose 
frontiers are being constantly advanced; and it is 
not to be supposed that we can go on incessantly 
extending our dominion without straining our mili- 
tary resources or increasing the burden of taxation. 

In the chapters on irrigation and railways we 
are told all that an outsider need know about these 
important departments; though the author's re- 
marks carry less weight. He condemns “ the total 
want of systematic policy and good judgment 
which has characterised the railway administra- 
tion of the Indian Government.” But this is 
to make no allowance whatever for the intricate 
web of contrary policies, conflicting interests, and 
cross purposes between authorities in England and 
India, in which an Indian Government, having 
to raise capital at home and to deal through the 
India Office with London companies, is periodically 
entangled; and the general outcome of the State’s 
investment in railways is satisfactory enough. On 
Indian finance, which is just now a Slough of Despond 
to the administrator, Sir George is clear and explicit 
without plunging into technicalities, but he is 
wrong in supposing that the makers of the perma- 
nent settlement in Bengal mistook farmers of the 
land revenue for owners of the soil. Lord Cornwallis 
knew well that these men were farmers only, and 
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he deliberately resolved to convert them into pro- 
prietors. 

The Home Government of India has a history of 
nearly 300 years, from the date of Queen Elizabeth's 
charter to the first East India Company, down to 
the last Act which modified in 1892 the constitution 
of the Council of the Secretary of State. It seems to 
us incorrect to say that the earlier charters “ were 
renewed with modifications at various times, the last 
of them being a charter granted in 1752 by George II.,” 
for the last general charter of incorporation for trade 
was granted “for ever” in 1698, and all subsequent 
charters were given specially for minor purposes. 
In his chapter under this heading Sir George Chesney 
is, as usual, excellent as an expositor and lucid upon 
all salient points, though he treads here and there 
on debatable ground in his suggestions for reorgan- 
isation. And the book concludes with “General 
Considerations,” which inevitably carry the reader 
out into the open sea of Indian politics at large, 
where he is embarked upon the discussion of the 
momentous question whether the wants and circum- 
stances of India in the future can be met by any 
development and adaptation, as heretofore, of the 
existing system. Full personal liberty without free 
institutions, an unbridled vernacular Press and 
English education spread broadcast, the National 
Congress in India and sympathetic Radicalism at 
home, hasty resolutions of the House of Commons 
and Parliamentary interference generally; all these 
things undoubtedly depress the influence of the 
English Government in India and transfer its 
authority. Sir George Chesney warns us that “the 
poisonous literature now being circulated (by the 
vernacular Press) threatens to create a great political 
danger.” On the other hand some palliation of an 
undeniable evil may be found in the fact that natives 
put very little faith in their own journalists, and, as 
they expect little virtue from Governments, so the 
monstrous stories of official iniquity printed by the 
lower newspapers are read with some incredulity 
and much indifference. There are cases, moreover, 
such as that of the Manchester denunciation of im- 
port duties on cotton goods, when a free native Press 
ean strengthen the hands of a judicious Government. 
But we agree entirely with Sir George's condemna- 
tion of the shortsighted and deplorable policy of 
establishing and enlarging Legislative Councils that 
are expected, upon such a question as that of these 
cotton duties, to sit merely for the purpose of regis- 
tering the decrees which party exigencies press 
upon reluctant Ministers in England. Mr. Fowler's 
resolute and patriotic resistance to such pressure 
has saved the reputation of the English Parliament 
for just dealing with imperial questions. 


FORWARD IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


An INTRODUCTION TO COMPARATIVE PsycHoLOGy. B 
C. Lloyd Morgan, Principal of University College, Bristol. 
London: Walter Scott. 

THREE things may be noted in this well-written 

and suggestive volume on a theme which is daily 

growing more important—its outspoken frankness ; 
the return, entirely of an unconscious sort, which 
it makes to Aristotle; and its victorious overthrow 
of Materialism. Asan account of the higher faculties 
in man, Principal Morgan has given us a most 
entertaining book; and his experiments with puppies 
and chickens are as good reading in their way as 
Darwin’s story of the many adventures with our 
poor relations by means of which he established the 
only sure conclusions at which he arrived. The 
diagrams in illustration are striking, and will, 
perhaps, do more to awaken a sense of possible 
error in Materialist bosoms than a long array of 
syllogisms. But, although in effect decisive, the 
treatment is explanatory, not controversial, the tone 
courteous though lively, and, what is most com- 
mendable, however little practised by modern 
authors, the assumptions which Principal Morgan 








finds it necessary to make are not only stated as 
such, but pointed out to the reader's attention and 
criticism. 

We may divide the subject into a part meta- 
physical and a part psychological: the first ex- 
hibiting a Monistic, almost Hegelian, or, at any rate, 
Schelling-like, doctrine ; the second (and by far the 
more momentous), a rediscovery by Principal Morgan 
of limitations long since worked out in Aristotle’s 
treatise, ‘De Anima.” This new departure is by no 
means the less surprising that, to a believer in. the 
“ All and One” who cannot logically admit breaks 
of continuity in the universe, it must have been, if 
not unwelcome, yet a good deal embarrassing. To 
put the matter shortly, experiment, and sound 
inference therefrom, have led Principal Morgan 
to fix an impassable gulf between the powers dis- 
played by animals and human thought and volition. 
The lower animals, if we take his evidence—and 
to decline it will not be found easy—cannot reason, 
are incapable of discerning relations as such ; have no 
real conception of duty, or right, or wrong, no power 
of counting, no ideals, and no tendency that we can 
perceive to develop any single one of these faculties. 
Their actions may all be fairly and squarely 
accounted for on the supposition that they employ 
sense associations to satisfy their needs; and if we 
grant them “intelligence,” or even “ consciousness,” 
we have no ground, but the contrary, for describing 
them as “ rational.” The bounds within which they 
move and feel are clearly marked, despite such 
ingenious but fallacious arguments as were brought 
forward by the late Professor Romanes in support of 
his contention that dogs and monkeys not only count, 
but have a true knowledge of the principle of causa- 
tion, practise fetish-worship, fall into moral (or 
rather, immoral) tricks of lying or deception, and 
suffer from remorse of conscience when they think 
upon their sins. 

Principal Morgan has much respect for the 
memory of Professor Romanes, and is plainly open 
to conviction. But he analyses the often amusing 
and sometimes rather complex phenomena of brute 
activities with a clearness and success which would 
have delighted the Stagirite, or his famous disciple, 
st. Thomas Aquinas. The correspondence between 
observers so widely separated, not only in time but 
still more in training and sentiment, appears to 
warrant a belief that they are all three guided to 
their conclusions by the facts themselves. Certainly, 
if it is an assumption on which they proceed, we 
cannot help calling it a reasonable one. William 
Occam, the great medieval Nominalist, laid it down 
as an axiom that “causes are not to be multiplied 
without or beyond necessity ;” in other words, the 
minimum which will account for an effect is all we 
are entitled, in sound logic, to assume. Will sense- 
association and sense-instinct cover the whole life of 
the brute-creation? Then, why ask more than sense 
as a cause? And,in like manner: if sense would 
cover the whole existence and suffice to give us a 
rational insight into the activities of man, 
to postulate a fresh principle would be false 
philosophy. But an immense difference between the 
two orders of animal sensation and the human spirit 
now comes to light. Man is troubled about the 
“why ” and the “ wherefore” of things; he will not 
be content with experience, but must polarise it into 
subject and object, mind and matter; he controls 
impulse, or yields to it by an act of will ; he describes, 
explains, argues, by means of language, and not only 
“senses” or feels the relations between the various 
points of his experience, but “ perceives” them, deals 
with them in the abstract, and goes on to form 
systems of thought in which the individual is viewed 
under universal aspects. The question of compara- 
tive psychology amounts to this: whether in reality 
or in germ such powers exist within the organism of 
other vertebrates and invertebrates known to us. 
As real faculties, answers Professor Morgan, they do 
not exist in brutes, for nothing in brutes can be 
alleged which manifests or requires them. But in 
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germ, in “potency”? That is another question, the 
reply to which will depend on our way of looking 
at evolution. 

Let us not be taken in, says the Principal at this 
point, by a vague term like “potency.” If it is real, 
it must be something active, definite, and appre- 
hensible. To come closer home: it will be either 
material energy, or consciousness, or a power below 
consciousness. Why does he not add, “or beyond 
our consciousness”? Then his enumeration would be 
complete. Now materialists affirm that unconscious 
energy is the suflicient and sole cause of both orders, 
of spirit as well as sense, without any guiding 
intelligence, or anything which is not, when clearly 
seen into, matter and motion. To this,in a well- 
considered chapter, the Principal declares himself in 
“distinct and direct antagonism.” He goes on to 
say : “I do not think it has a single genuine fact of 
observation, or a single rational inference in its 
favour.” So much for the widespread superstition 
which has wrought havoc among thousands, who 
suppose that they are loyal to science when they 
deduce the man from the molecule, excluding design, 
and starting from the absolutely unconscious. A 
guiding principle there must be, “ selective, synthetic, 
and orderly,” if we would duly conceive of the three 
ranges along which evolution marches, the inorganic, 
the organic, the mental. So strongly does Principal 
Morgan insist on what would once have been termed 
“final causes,” that in the series of developments, 
be it in crystals, in living animal forms, or in the 
world of thoughts and ideas, he lays stress upon this 
definite tendency, this selective influence, to the 
setting down of “ environment,’ or “conditions,” as 
a subordinate factor. Thus he dissents from Weis- 
mann, in whose eyes Darwinism, modified by his 
own theory of the germ plasm, has become indis- 
pensable, simply in order to shut out guidance from 
the “tendency” and reduce it to chance variation. 
But now arises the further problem, What is the 
nature of “ selective synthesis"? Who or what is it 
that selects? 

It must surely be “ mind,” since it is not “ matter”; 
and we wish Principal Morgan had said so with his 
customary frankness. A guiding mind, however, 
which shapes the crystal, paints the world of vege- 
tation, and breathes life and reason into man, has 
a well-known Name that we do not propose to write 
here. Can we be satisfied to leave it ambiguous in 
the general term “Monism”? Or will logic, which 
demands a cause equal and sufficient for the effect, 
permit us to hold that the “infra-conscious”’ may, by 
passing from the margin to the focus of attention, 
become the self-conscious and the spiritual? What- 
ever be the true implication of “inherent,” as 
contrasted with “ extrinsic’’ or “ supernatural,” 
mind, certain it is that no effect can be greater 
than its cause, and the “ infra-conscious” of lowliest 
organisms will never, by experience or by a tendency 
which it directs itself, rise to the faculties of thinking 
man. This candid author, fearful lest evolution 
should be taken in loose disconnected strands, or in 
some fortuitous parallelism of mind and body, 
will have a unity of substance lying beneath the 
aspects we distinguish of the one cosmos. Unity 
there is; of what kind reniains to be seen. 
But in evolution as he describes it orders incom- 
mensurable with one another do assuredly exist; 
and this he is at constant pains to declare. His 
line of reasoning drives him, as we hinted above, 
upon a conception very like to that of Schelling, 
who sets up beyond the two great series of ex- 
perience with which we are acquainted a third some- 
thing, excelling both matter and mind, but in which 
they take their rise. The one philosophical element 
in this proceeding is the insistence on a going up 
beyond the human consciousness, instead of sinking 
below it. When we have fully realised that the 


cause of things cannot be lower in the scale than the 
things themselves, not only shall we see through the 
hollowness and ineptitude of Materialism, but our 
scheme of evolution will be already pointing to an 





infinite and eternal mind, self-conscious without our 
limitations, and creative, but not inherent as a sub- 
stratum in crystals and diatoms. Nor has Principal 
Morgan objections of any weight to urge against 
creation. The difficulties which he raises in re- 
gard to a “supernatural ego” in man may be read 
in medieval scholastic authors, whose doctrine of 
“substantial forms” he has unwittingly adopted. 
That doctrine will meet all his reasonable demands. 
And if, as he delights to acknowledge, there are 
“new departures" at certain stages in evolution 
which the lower range can neither introduce nor 
explain, perhaps it is just as consistent with the 
activities of the inorganic, and the phenomena of 
the subconscious, that the mind which guides them 
to an issue should not be bound by their imper- 
fections nor be simply inherent in their substance. 
At any rate, when Monism of this observant kind 
comes in at the door, Materialism flies out at the 
window, and psychology may be congratulated on 
having taken a step in advance. 
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FROM one poem of Mr. Wall's he seems to be barely 
twenty-five years old. Even were he considerably 
older, “ At the Cross Roads,” his first book, would be 
a creditable performance. Mr. Wall has a plenitude 
of poetic expression, marked sensibility, and he has 
felt and thought, not by refraction alone, but 
directly. The colour and sound of other poets could 
not fail, and ought not to be lacking, in the work of 
one so young; but, though he may have gathered 
the rays from other prisms, he also has the prismatic 
mind of the poet. “ Deceived,” although somewhat 
of an old-fashioned conceit, illustrates Mr. Wall's 
quality, and can be quoted in its entirety :— 


“ The moon can sometimes shine so bright 

That flowers think it is the sun, 
And slowly open, one by one, 

And fling their scents along the night. 

And I have opened all my heart 
And bared the bottom of my soul, 
And fondly hoped to love in whole, 

And found I only loved in part.” 


There is not one of the books in the above list, 
and few books of verse published within the 
last six months, better worth reading than Mr. 
Auberon Herbert’s “ Windfall and Waterdrift.” On 
almost every page there is something to interest, to 
charm, to cheer, to touch—a breath of pathos or of 
the irony of fate, a cry of anguish, a shout of hope 
or joy. 

“ You'll carry the flag—the old torn rag— 

You'll carry the flag to the fore, 

Through the press and the strain and the deadly rain, 
Where the fathers passed before. 

And you'll stand by the flag, when the faint hearts fly, 
And the best that you have you'll give; 

For the men who have learnt for a cause to die 
Are the men who learn to live!” 


— ers 
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Such things move any temperament, healthy or 
unhealthy ; and such things as this, too :— 


“It wasn’t worth much, as we understand— 

The heart of a wild rash boy ; 

And it wasn’t worth while to stretch your hand 
To trifle with such a toy. 

Ah me! that heart has been lost and given, 
Oh! many a day since then; 

But ‘twill never be given on this side Heaven 
In the same trne way again.” 


There are blood and brain in this book—a true» 
natural song, and a wild note sometimes as of a 
forest bird, e.g. ‘The Two Bridals” and “ The Blood 
of Wanderers.” Space or no space, the latter shall 
be quoted :— 


“To wander and wander while life remains, 

And never to find me a place of rest— 

For the blood of the race flows through my veins 
That wandered away to the unknown West. 

They wandered and wandered, and so will I, 
Reaching and touching the world’s far ends 

With the hill and the plain, the wind and the rain, 
The sun and the stars as their earthly friends. 

When the years are gone and strength is outworn, 
And never a crust the good chance sends, 

I shall curl me to sleep where the grasses grow deep, 
And say good-bye to the old-time friends.” 


A chastened manner, a mellow note, and a con- 
tented mood are notable rarities in modern verse, 
and these are to be found in Mr. Hayes’s new book. 
Probably the finest poem is “My Study,” which 
attracted attention on its appearance in “ The Yellow 
Book”; but there are many swallow flights of song 
that take the sense with melody and fragrance. 
He writes of redbreasts, of larks, of mountains and 
streams, the perennial subjects of poetry; and in 
one short poem states the poet’s secret admirably :— 


“He hears the music of his heart, 
But knows not whence the breath is blown ; 
It comes from regions far apart, 
With power beyond his own. 
A presence at his side alights, 
A whisper at his ear is heard; 
Amazed he takes the pen and writes 
The inevitable word.” 


9 


“ Quex”’s century of sonnets are laboured, and 
he is apt to fall into a cock-a-hoop tone as of a 
spouter on a platform: eg. the twenty-eighth 
sonnet. All his sonnets creak, and yet one part of 
“ Quex”’’s method is very easy. Take this sentence : 
“ More mine own were he whose song, like the call of 
a clarion, drew my feet thereafter up the height, who 
knew how hard and lonely the ascending path is.” 
It is not very good prose; but you can easily make 
it into poetry by taking out two or three articles, 
and by a slight inversion at the end. Thus :— 


“More mine own 

Were he whose song like call of clarion drew 
My feet thereafter up the height, who knew 

How hard ascending path is and how lone.” 


It is as if you were to take a rivet or two out of a 
cistern and imagine you had made a landau of it. 
There is hardly one of these sonnets without a flaw 
of the kind. The author has feeling, form, and 
thought, however, and perhaps passion. In an 
easier verse, or probably in prose, “ Quex” might 
write more engagingly. 

Mr. Mildmay’s book is included here because he 
has evident capacity and probable originality. In 
the meantime, however, he employs his gifts un- 
intelligently. The longest pieces in “ Vignettes "— 
the title is a misnomer—‘ The Convict,” in verse, 
and “Vermin Hobbies,” in prose, are ill-conceived 
and distressingly tedious. “Twelfth Night,” short 
and quaint, has a touch of nature. It is Mr. Mild- 
may’s first book: many a worse first book has been 
the precursor of fine things. 

Of the four American books, two—Mr. Mitchell's 
and Mr. Williams’s—are the productions of capable 
writers. Caprices, serenades, memorial stanzas, tales, 
sonnets, displaying observation and imaginative 
power above the average, are in both books; but 








there is nothing essential to distinguish Mr. Williams 


from Mr. Mitchell. On the other hand, although 
Mr. Stanton and Mr. Scott are probably inferior in 
general capacity and in attainments to the former 
couple, they have the personal note. Mr. Stanton’s 
is a homely muse of domesticities, holidays, reaping 
and sowing, of the weather, and of pathetic or 
cheerful things in the streets and in the fields; 
sometimes the pieces are in actual external dialect, 
but always in the dialect of Mr. Stanton’s thought 
and feeling. As poetry it is not great. Mr. Stanton 
is not the American Burns; but he is a very superior 
Georgian Eliza Cook. In “ A Day Off” you can hear 
his parlour baritone :— 


“ When a feller takes a day off, there is lots o’ things to see; 
I can hear the winds away off, jest a welcomin’ o’ me; 
An’ the violets peep so purty! an’ the rose I useter miss 
Feels the red eam roun’ it, an’ comes climbin’ fer a kiss ! 
When a feller takes a day off—oh, he learns a lot o’ things: 
From the very doves a-flyin’, with the music in their wings ; 
From the hills an’ from the valleys, where the dreams an’ 
dews is foun’— 
When a fellow takes a day off, an’ his soul is loafin’ roun’!” 
Mr. Scott’s work is in a higher strain, and in part 
remarkable. In “Thor,” “The Frenzy of Pro- 
metheus,” and “ Dion,” although he interests in spite 
of perilous comparisons, his muse staggers somewhat. 
It is in a short piece entitled “ Samson” that one 
forgets to criticise. Here also there is, of course, a 
dangerous comparison to be made; but that, too, 
passes away before verse like this :— 


“God of Israel, canst Thou see 

All my fierce captivity ? 

Do Thy sinews feel mny pains ? 

Hearest Thou the prven Fo chains? ... 

Canst Thou see me through the gloom 

Of this subterranean tomb— 

Blinded tiger in his den, 

Once the lord and prince of men? ... 

Thou didst pour into my blood 

Fury of the fire and flood, 

And upon the boundless skies 

Thou didst first unclose my eyes. 

And my breath of life was flame, 

God-like from the souree it came, 

Whirling round like furious wind, 

Thoughts upgathered in the mind. 

Strong Thou mad’st me till at length 

All my weakness was my strength. . ee 

When the earth quaked at my name 

And my blood was all aflame, 

Who was I to lie, and cheat 

Her who clung about my feet? ... 

Then, with thunder loud and wild, 

Comfort Thou Thy rebel child, 

And with lightning split in twain 

Loveless heart and sightless brain, 4 

Give me splendour in my death. . . « 

Give me back for one blind hour 

Half my former rage and power, 

And some giant crisis send 

Meet to prove a hero’s end. 

Then, O God, Thy merey show— 

Crush me in the overthrow, 

At whose life they scorn and point, 

By its greatness out of joint.” 
These are splendid verses; and this is probably the 
best American poem for many years: it rouses 
speculation that it should come out of Canada from 
a poet called Scott. 
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Pee t= Rake. By “Rita.” In 3 vols. London: 


Hutchinson & Co, 
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THE vivacious novelist known as “ Rita” has long 

ago achieved popularity, but in her latest story, 

* Peg the Rake,” she has, perhaps for the first time, 
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given us a novel that fully deserves the success it is 
likely to obtain. We confess to having, as a rule, 
small liking for this anthor, whose previous works 
have generally been marred by lack of taste and 
excess of sentimentality. In “ Peg the Rake,” how- 
ever, all “ Rita’s” less admirable qualities are happily 
laid aside, and the result is a distinctly strong and 
interesting story. It is written with a sobriety of 
style that greatly enhances its intrinsic charm, while 
in the central character “Rita” has painted an 
artistic and carefully finished portrait, whose vivid 
realism is felt in every touch. Miss Emilia O'Hara, 
the heroine, commonly called “ Miss Em,” is an un- 
mistakably flesh-and-blood woman, delineated with 
much skill and spirit. She is forty years old, but 
endowed with such a superabundance of feminine 
charm that she easily holds her own among fresher 
and fairer beauties of half her age. Full of faults, 
Miss Em is also full of fascination, and womanly to 
the finger-tips. The history of this brilliantly erratic 
woman is a sad one. After a youth of reckless 
audacity and innumerable escapades, middle-age 
finds her an unwilling and unwelcome dependent 
beneath the paternal roof of Carrig-dune, where 
the harsh reign of a stepmother has dimmed the 
ancient splendours of that once hospitable mansion. 
The reader quickly perceives that a sorrowful 
secret is overshadowing the life of Miss Em, 
despite her surface gaiety of demeanour, and 
that the secret is in some way connected with a 
certain Denis Morrison, who had been one of her 
many admirers in the far-off days of her girlhood. 
What is the true nature of the mysterious tie be- 
tween these two is not revealed until the close of the 
story, but that it implies shame, and apparently 
guilt, is evident from the first. The plot, however, 
is the weakest part of “ Peg the Rake,” for “ Rita’s” 
male personages are by no means as consistently 
sketched as the heroine, and the conduct of Denis 
Morrison is too melodramatic to be convincing. The 
entire interest of the book centres in the dominant 
figure of poor Miss Em, with her frantic, ineffectual 
chase after pleasure, her hot pride and passion, her 
petty schemes of social ambition, and her dark hours 
of secret anguish and rebellion against fate. Asa 
vivid and sympathetic study of feminine character, 
“Peg the Rake” holds its own among the better 
class of recent novels. 

A very pretty love story is embodied in Mr. J. 
Huntly McCarthy’s new novel, “ A London Legend,” 
and so pleasantly and gracefully is it told that the 
author has achieved a genuine success. Dorothy 
Carteret, the heroine of this romance—for romance it 
is, pure and simple—is a distinctly charming crea- 
tion. Modern to the finger-tips, she is yet entirely 
free from the modern taint of morbidness, and her 
audacious disregard of conventions savours rather 
of Rosalind or Portia than of the unwholesome 
caprices of some recent heroines in fiction. Miss 
Carteret is a beautiful and impulsive girl, clever, 
wilful, ambitious, and heartily weary of the duil 
social treadmill in which her lot is fixed by rank and 
fortune. Rich and independent, she is able to indulge 
every whim; and so, when asudden caprice prompts 
her to step down from her natural position of a fine 
lady, and to masquerade as a middle-class “ girl 
bachelor” of scanty means, the exchange is quickly 
effected. Dorothy Carteret, the heiress and leader of 
society, disappears for a few weeks, and “Candida 
Knox” appears, in very different surroundings. For 
the wilful girl has now installed herself in a humble 
Bloomsbury flat, and her days are spent in haunting 
the British Museum, in quest of a certain young man 
whose acquaintance she desires to make thus in- 
formally. This young man is of course the hero of 
the book, one Brander Swift, a journalist, a scholar, 
and a politician of pronouncedly Socialistic views. 
The one supreme romance of Swift's life opens for 
him with his first glimpse of the pretended Candida 
within the enchanted portals of the British Museum. 
Instantaneously he conceives a chivalrous passion 
for the fair unknown, and her unexpectedly gracious 








reception of his veiled adoration—too timid to be 
called wooing—encourages him to dream of a future 
spent at her side. Then the blissful dream is 
suddenly shattered, for Candida disappears as 
abruptly as she had flashed upon him, leaving the 
love-lorn Swift ignorant alike of her identity and 
her whereabouts. In this crisis Mr. McCarthy avails 
himself somewhat freely of the licence granted to 
romance writers, by invoking the aid of coincidence 
to bring his idyll to a happy conclusion. What that 
conclusion is we will not divulge, since to do so 
would spoil the interest of a fresh and piquant story. 
As a picture of actual life, “‘ A London Legend” will 
hardly bear examination, for in real life coincidence 
does not, unfortunately, play the benevolent part 
assigned to it in these vivacious pages. But 
romance makes its own laws, and it is agreeable 
enough to turn from the sordid realities of every- 
day existence to the golden glamour of this pretty 
fantasy. 

“The Viking Path” is a story of the deadly 
vengeance of the Norseman ; of his farious hates and 
fierce warfaring: his devoted love for those of his 
own household ; his suspicions of all the outer world. 
It is, too, a tale of the beginnings of Christian know- 
ledge and the Christian life among these men—the 
ancestors of so large a portion of our own race. The 
story is as full of bloodshed, of battle, murder, 
and sudden death, as though it had come from the 
pen of Mr. Rider Haggard. The language is meant 
as an imitation of the old Sagas, and the conversation 
is plentifully besprinkled with “ thees"’ and “thous.” 
But despite a good deal of originality, the book does 
not convince us. We can take but a feeble interest 
in the characters who are marshalled before us, and 
we utterly fail to appreciate the long-winded speeches 
in which so many of them indulge. The truth is 
that Mr. Haldane Burgess has fallen between two 
stools. He has tried to construct an epic when he 
ought to have contented himself with a good story 
of adventure. He clearly has it in him to produce 
the latter, and the “ Viking Path” only falls short of 
being a really successful story of this kind because 
its author has striven to pitch it in a higher key and 
to give to it the proportions of a history rather than 
those of a romance. 

* Dave's Sweetheart” belongs to the young school 
of Australian fiction, of which it is a highly promising 
specimen. The name of its author, Miss Mary Gaunt, 
though new to novel-readers, seems likely to become 
favourably known before long, for in what is, 
apparently, her first book she has indubitably pro- 
duced a very strong and striking piece of literary 
workmanship. The tale deals with humanity in the 
rough, with the fierce elemental passions that were 
so freely let loose in the Australian mining-camps of 
forty years ago; but the difficult task of depicting 
the lawless characters and wild scenes of the period 
has not overtaxed the author's power, and she never 
betrays the hesitating touch of the tyro. Stirring 
and tragic as the action of her story is, she attacks 
it boldly, unfolding every scene in the drama with 
equal ease and skill. In Jenny Carter, its unhappy 
heroine, Miss Gaunt has drawn one of the most 
movingly pathetic figures of recent fiction. Poor, 
ignorant, simple in mind and slovenly in person, 
knowing nothing but the great law of love which 
her own heart teaches her, little Jenny is yet a 
heroine with whose sad fortunes the reader’s deepest 
sympathies are entwined. She is only the daughter 
of a coarse and brutal store-keeper in the Northern 
Victorian Mining-camp known as Deadman’s Flat— 
a desolate spot wherein the scarcity of women ren- 
ders Jenny Carter an object of rivairy among its 
male inhabitants. Her chief admirers are Sergeant 
Sells, of the local mounted police, a man of worth, 
and Dave Anderson, a handsome but utterly repro- 
bate young miner. The grave, elderly sergeant loves 
the girl truly and deeply, while “Black Dave,” as 
the miner is called, has only wooed her from idle 
vanity. 


reprobate, though, by his own commands, she 


But Jenny’s whole heart is given to the 
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becomes the sergeant’s bride, when the miner, having 
committed a base murder, is compelled to flee from 
justice, and to seek refuge among the hills. Thither, 
however, Dave summons his sweetheart, and the 
poor girl, too ignorant even to understand how she 
is wronging her husband, obeys love's call, and goes 
out to the hills, to ruin and to death. With rare 
skill and power the author has conveyed the pathos 
and the inevitableness of Jenny’s sad story. Alike 
from a dramatic and a literary point of view 
“Dave's Sweetheart” is admirably told, with re- 
straint and with distinction. We shall welcome 
another book from so able a pen as that of Miss 
Gaunt. 





SOME MAGAZINES. 


Tue Fortnightly Review opens with an interesting 
and well translated but not a particularly powerful 
article by M. Augustin Filon, on “ Presidents and 
Politics in France ”—or, more strictly, on the recent 
crisis and the immediate prospects of the new 
régime. The author summarises the various theories, 
psychological, physiological, and purely scandalous, 
which have been put forward to explain M. Casimir 
Perier’s retirement. The real cause, he tells us, is 
simply that the late President was ignored by his 
Ministers. Subject, like his grandfather, “ to sudden 
bursts of anger and overpowering fits of depression ” 
—a temperament which, it seems, is “the price of 
greatness” in France—he gave way suddenly,tobe suc- 
ceeded by “ the embodiment of genuine democracy ” 
(with a background of democratic myth) in the person 
of M. Félix Faure, who frankly accepts the situation 
which his predecessor found intolerable. M. Filon 
condemns the amnesty as too late in the case of 
M. Rochefort, and too soon in that of some later 
offenders, and hopes to see M. Casimir Perier back 
in the Chamber as a leader of the Moderate Party. 
That, we must say,seems to us incredible—in America, 
for instance, nobody is so dead, politically, as an 
ex-President for all purposes save occasionally, of late 
years, re-election—and we can only hope that France 
may evolve a tougher breed of public men than M. 
Filon believes her to possess. Home politics are re- 
presented in the first place by Mr. T. W. Russell’s 
statement of his views on the Irish Land question, 
which, inter alia, bears notable testimony to the 
exercise of Mr. John Morley’s administration, and 
winds up with the announcement that he himself is 
only a Unionist because he believes that the Imperial 
Parliament is competent to legislate for Ireland; 
if it will not, his “platform crumbles away.” 
Mr. Russell is not far from conversion. Mr. 
Bompas, Q.C., follows with a most ingenious 
attempt to rescue the Nonconformist Unionists 
from their present difficulty as to the dis- 
establishment of the Welsh Church. The question 
is really Imperial, not local; “to multiply Churches 
is contrary to the spirit of the age,” and to incor- 
porate a disestablished Church is to construct a 
Church by law out of merely professing Christians, 
and to make a great endowed religious corporation— 
the former essentially offensive to Nonconformists, 
the latter dangerous. Mr. Bompas’ fellow-Unionists 
will be much obliged for his arguments, but we 
doubt if other Nonconformists will be convinced ; 
the special pleading is too obvious. Besides these 
two articles, Mr. T. Mackay, the Individualist, calls 
attention to the dangers of relaying Poor Law ad- 
ninistration, and abuses Conservatives and Liberals 
in connection with the last election of Guardians im- 
partially ; but the Conservatives fare worst. Of the 
more “ belletristic’’ matter, Mr. Frederic Carrel con- 
tributes a criticism—or laudation—of Mallarmé. Mr. 
Irving, in his lecture recently delivered at the Royal 
Institution, easily disproves the thesis that acting is 
purely imitative and transient, and, therefore, not 
Art; and Mr. Traill expresses a very high opinion of 
the poetic abilities of Mr. William Watson and Mr. 
John Davidson, though he is rather severe on certain 








metrical faults and the tendency to realism and “ up- 
to-dateness ” which he finds in the latter. Mr. Escott’s 
reminiscences of Lord Randolph Churchill, though not 
specially notable, are interesting—dquite as much so in 
connection with the Duke of Marlborough as with 
his more famous, but probably not abler, younger 


brother. Writing on the Newfoundland crisis, the 
Rev. W. Greswell prophesies the conversion of the 
island into a Crown Colony, and makes out a strong 
case—which might even have been stronger—for the 
development of its many neglected resources. 

In the Forum the article of most general interest 
is Herr Liebknecht’s sketch of the programme and 
prospects of the German Socialists. Thereis nothing 
very novel in it, but with his prophesies of the effect 
of the present repressive policy of the Government 
we can cordially agree. Of the purely American 
articles, Mr. Henry Holt’s account of the social dis- 
content in the United States strengthens our im- 
pression that the labourers there, like the capitalists, 
are distinctly behind England in economic know- 
ledge. Mr. J. F. Vaile, of Colorado, gives an in- 
teresting account of its experiment with its Populist 
Governor Waite (an embodiment of demagogic 
despotism) ; and the Rev. W. B. Hale an odd study in 
sociology. Westerly, Rhode Island, is largely popu- 
lated by Seventh-Day Baptists (the death of one of 
their ablest ministers last week was probably the first 
revelation to most Englishmen of their existence). 
They pride themselves on their spiritual descent 
from the Ebionites, Cathari, and other early Christian 
heretics ; are numerous in the United States; and in 
practice prevent Westerly from having any day 
of rest at all. Mr. Hale, who is a very High 
Episcopalian, regards them as an awful example of 
the logical outcome of Protestantism; whereat 
Protestants will smile. Mr. Carroll D. Wright makes 
a prophecy which had been approached almost 
simultaneously in our columns—that the State will 
some day take over the working of the railroads, 
guaranteeing the shareholders a moderate interest 
on their capital. Both writers were possibly think- 
ing of the recent action of the N. Y. Central in 
securing control of the minor lines in Northern New 
York. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Amonast books of the day, Mr. Frederick Dolman’s admirable 
account of “Municipalities at Work” deserves a prominent 
place. There is a sense in which London has much to learn 
from great provincial centres like Birmingham, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Bradford, and Leeds; and in these pages 
the enlightened and progressive municipal policy of these six 
great communities is unfolded with a plentiful and significant 
appeal to statistics. Sir John Hutton contributes a brief intro- 
duction to the volume, and in the course of it he draws 
attention to some facts which deserve to be widely known. 
Birmingham in seventeen years, it appears, made a profit on its 
gas of £714,000. Manchester derives from its markets upwards 
of £15,000 a year, and Liverpool's profit from the same source 
is considerably greater. Glasgow in 1893 made a profit of 
£42,000 on water, £29,500 on gas, and £3,300 on its markets, 
whilst Bradford made a profit of over £2,009 in the same period 
on its electric light. London lags behind, for Bumbledom is 
neither dead nor sleepy in the metropolitan area, and vested 
interests of one kind and another make a stubborn fight at the 
moment for a new lease of life. Mr. Dolman gives a Incid and 
impressive account of the municipal progress made in recent 





* Monicrparitres aT Worx. By Frederick Dolman, with an Intro- 
duction by Sir John Hutton, J.P. (‘* Social Questions of To-Day.’’) 
London : Methuen & Co. 

Procress or Scrrnce: Its Onterx, Course, Promorers, AND REsSULTs. 
By J. Villin Marmery. London: Chapman & Hall. 

Tus GEeNTLEMAN’s MaGaztnE Lirprary. Edited by George Laurence 
Gomme, F.S.A. Part V. English Topography. Edited by F. A. 
Milne, M.A. London: Elliot Stock. 

Tue CHRONICLES OF Frorssart. Translated by Lord Berners. Edited 
and reduced into one volume by G. C. Macaulay. Globe Edition. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Tue Propre’s Lire oF THE QuEEN. By the Rev. FE. J. Hardy, M.A. 
Illustrated, London, Paris and Melbourne: Cassell & Co., Limited. 

Tae Purric Scnoors Yrar Boor ror 1895. Edited by Three Public 
School Men— Eton, Harrow, Winchester. London: Swau Sonnen- 
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years in various directions in the six great towns which we have 
named, and he contrasts with the energy and public spirit of 
the provinces the apathy and prejudice which lingers so stub- 
beni in London. The book abounds in practical hints, and 
in facets which political and social reformers in the press and on 
the platform are certain to turn to speedy and practical account. 

t is beyond the powers even of the prize essayist to do 
justice to the discovery and research of nearly four hundred 
masters of science, ancient. medieval, and modern, in the com- 

s of three hundred and fifty pages, but that is the task which 

r. J. V. Marmery has attempted with a zeal which, on the 
whole, is according to knowledge. His book bears the title 
“The Progress of Science,” and it claims to be a short bat eom- 
plete survey of the world’s progress in that direction from the 
earliest period to the present year of grace. Mr. Marmery 
appears to think that every author ought to be his own critic, 
or, if we do him an injustice by such a remark, Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall are responsible for it. Anyhow, with or without the 
author’s sanction, a leaflet is pasted within the cover of our 
copy of the book, and it abounds in ready-made compliments. 
The work, we are assured, is “remarkable for accuracy,” its 
statements concerning scientific progress are summed up with 
“ brevity and grace,” whilst the share of each country in the 
progress of science is “ judiciously weighed and recognised.” 
“ As the chief scientific laws are all given with due precision,” 
and the contributions of the Arabian and medieval scientists 
have “never been so adequately described in a brief form as 
they are in this book,” it really seems an impertinence on our 
part to lay rash hands on the finished beauty of this great per- 
formance, especially as we are assured that its conclusions 
“cannot fail to be endorsed by thoughtful minds.” Mr. Marmery 
is really too modest—or is it a case of save me from my friends, 
in the shape of the publishers? If the progress of science is to 
bring about such results, the instinct of self-preservation will 
come to the aid of the imperilled critic, and thoughtless minds 
at least will probably endorse his preference for the Dark Ages, 
when this hind of book advertisement had as yet not been 
evolved. 

Mr. Laurence Gomme is making steady progress with “ The 
Gentleman's Magazine Library.” The new volume deals with 
the topography of Hampshire, Herefordshire, Hertfordshire, 
and Huntingdonshire, Like its predecessors, it consists of 
extracts of permanent archwological or historical interest made 
from the dusty files of the Gentleman's Magazine between the 
years 1731-1568. There is truth in the view that the con- 
tributions to a magazine to which the parsons and squires of 
England, especially in the Georgian era. were constant contribu- 
tors, gives a value to the record which it would not otherwise 
possess. Every man in those days seems to have magnified his 
own parish, aud the church with its monuments and brasses. 
The castle or manor house with its antiquarian claims and 
historical associations, or the market place with its gabled houses, 
its statues, and the whiffs of country tradition which invaded it 
once a week were reckoned up and set in order in this old-world 
repository of facts and folklore. Amongst the most interesting 
passages in the present volume is “ A Peep into age rene in 
1791.” ‘There is a monument in Hursley parish church—a 
village for ever associated with John Keble and the ** Christian 
Year "—erected to the memory of Elizabeth Cromwell, daughter 
of Richard Cromwell, eldest son of the Protector. Her mother, 
Dorothy Major, was a native of the parish. Winchester, of 
course, is a city of many memories, and much Church-lore 
naturally figures in these pages regarding it. The palace of 
Theobald'’s, which formerly stood in the parish of Cheshunt, 
Herts, and was the favourite suburban retreat of James L. and 
Charles 1, and in its way a more favoured residence than 
Hampton Court, is deseribed with mach picturesque detail. 
James I. made it his principal country residence—he was fond of 
the chase, and Epping Forest was near—and it was at Theobald’s 
that he died on Mareh 27th, 1625. Windsor was seldom visited 
by the king, exeept to hold the feasts of the Order of the Garter; 
and Richmond, which had been the favourite retreat of 
Elizabeth, was given up to the Prince of Wales. The park 
contains 2,508 acres, and James I. surrounded it with a wall of 
brick ten miles in cireumference. There is a valuable list of 
portraits at Hinchinbroke House, which throw light ou the 
persoval tastes of the Cromwell family in the seventeenth 
century. 

“Did you ever read Froissart was the question put to 
Henry Morton iv * Old Mortality,” and the houest fellow was 
compelled, like a great many busy men of to-day, to make 
contession of his ignorance. It takes more persistence than most 
people possess, not perhaps to make the resolution to master 
this famous book of “ Chronicks,” bat ia eold blood 
to carry the laudable purpose out. Leisure was not denied 
to this picturesque journalist of the reign of Edward IIlL., 
who knew Chaneer and Petrare), and lived much in courts and 
camps; and therefore he was garrulous in a sense which 
renders the modern man, with trains to ecateh and magazines 
and newspepers to scan, impatient of large deminds on what 
seems to him his ever-contracting opportunities. Froissart 
wrote mneh, aml he did not always write well, thongh there is 
iid in his book to make it a classic. Walter Scott 
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dug and delved in his pages to his heart’s content—and to the 
content, be it added, of all lovers of historical romance, who 
have come into a goodly heritage as a result, in a certain sense, 
of the wizard’s predilections for the old learning. Hitherto 
there has been no really satisfactory translation of Froissart, but 
Mr. Macaulay is wise enough not to attempt to improve out of 
existence Lord Berners’ version of the “ Chronicles,” though it 
dates from the days of Henry VIII. He has omitted the least 
remarkable and more discursive passages, and has amended the 
text only when palpable errors in it have awaited the arrival of 
the scholarly modern editor. He has, however, taken care to 
give a brief summary of the omitted chapters, so that the con- 
tinuity of the narrative is preserved. The fourteenth centary 
lives again in Froissart’s picturesque pages, in its strength and 
also in its weakness, in his heroism and chivalry, and in its 
contempt for suffering and its deeds of oppression. This Globe 
Edition ought to find a swift welcome and many readers. 

The Rev. E. J. Hardy has just written “The People’s Life 
of the Queen ”—a volume of less than two hundred pages, which 
bristles with interesting facts. Mr. Hardy shows judgment and 
good taste in this impressive and able description of the personal 
aspects, no less than the public events, of a long and brilliant 
reign. The book is published at a shilling, and its interest is 
enhanced by many anecdotes, portraits, and illustrations. 

We are glad to find that the “ Public Schools Year-Book” is 
developing into a permanent annual work of reference. It con- 
tains a great deal of information on schools and schoolmasters, 
educational methods and rewards, for which it would be idle to 
look elsewhere. Teachers and parents, and indeed all who are 
in search of explicit and reliable facts about our publie schools, 
great and small, will find in these deslipaalnel and well- 
arranged pages just the kind of guidance which they are likely 
to need. Detailed criticism of such a manual is here impossible, 
and perhaps unnecessary. We have said enough to give our 
readers at least a semen tien of the scope and aim of the work; 
and when we add that its information is concise, accurate, and 
comprehensive, there is searcely occasion to say more. 
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